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FOREWORD 


Nuclear  deterrence  and  nonproliferation  no  longer 
enjoy  the  broad  support  they  once  did  during  the  Cold  War. 
Academics  and  security  experts  now  question  the  ability  of 
either  to  cope  or  check  nuclear  rogue  states  or  terrorists. 
On  the  one  hand,  America’s  closest  allies — e.g.,  Japan  and 
South  Korea — believe  American  nuclear  security  guaran¬ 
tees  are  critical  to  their  survival.  If  the  United  States  is  un¬ 
willing  to  provide  Tokyo  or  Seoul  with  the  assurance  they 
believe  they  need,  would  it  then  not  make  sense  for  them  to 
acquire  nuclear  forces  of  their  own?  On  the  other  hand,  with 
more  nuclear-armed  states  and  an  increased  willingness  to 
use  them,  how  likely  is  it  that  nuclear  deterrence  will  work? 

This  volume  investigates  these  questions.  In  it,  six  ex¬ 
perts  offer  a  variety  of  perspectives  to  catalyze  debate.  The 
result  is  a  rich  debate  that  goes  well  beyond  current  scholar¬ 
ship  to  challenge  the  very  basis  of  prevailing  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  and  security  policies. 


DOUGLAS  C.  LOVELACE,  JR. 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION:  IS  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION  STILL  A  PROBLEM? 


In  1966,  Leonard  Beaton,  a  journalist  and  strategic 
scholar,  published  a  short  book  that  asked:  Must  the 
bomb  spread?1  Mr.  Beaton's  query  reflected  the  pro¬ 
found  alarm  with  which  proliferation  was  viewed 
shortly  after  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Today  that 
alarm  is  all  but  absent;  now,  not  only  is  proliferation 
increasingly  viewed  as  a  given  (more  of  a  fact  than  a 
problem),  but  some  security  experts  actually  see  ad¬ 
vantages  in  nuclear  weapons  spreading  or,  at  least, 
little  harm. 

Cultivation  of  this  latter  view  took  time  —  nearly  a 
half  century  — and  considerable  scholarship.  In  1981, 
Kenneth  Waltz  popularized  French  and  American 
finite  deterrence  thinking  of  the  late-1950s  by  asking 
whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  in  more  hands  might 
be  better.  His  answer  was  yes.  As  nuclear  weapons 
spread,  he  argued,  adversaries  would  view  war  as 
being  self-defeating,  and  peace  would  become  more 
certain.2 

Although  this  view  gained  a  certain  following, 
some  pushed  back,  emphasizing  the  real  limits  of 
nuclear  safety  and  security.  Drawing  on  official  docu¬ 
ments,  Scott  Sagan  in  the  early-1990s  detailed  many 
nuclear  accidents  and  close  calls  that  the  U.S.  military 
had  with  its  nuclear  arsenal.  He  and  others  also  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  risks  of  illicit  and  unauthorized  use,  and 
the  chance  that  one  side  or  another  might  misread 
the  warning  signals  of  a  possible  nuclear  attack  and 
respond  when  they  should  not.3 

After  the  events  of  September  11,  2001,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  terrorists  might  go  nuclear  —  a  worry 
studied  in  the  early-1970s  —  regained  urgency.4  This 
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concern,  though,  immediately  raised  yet  another  is¬ 
sue:  Was  nuclear  deterrence,  which  the  world's  su¬ 
perpowers  had  relied  upon  so  much  during  the  Cold 
War,  relevant  any  longer  for  dealing  with  nuclear¬ 
armed  rogue  states  and  terrorists?5  Once  joined  with 
enthusiasm  for  going  to  zero  nuclear  weapons,  this 
question  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  nuclear  weapons 
were  only  marginally  useful  to  deter  the  most  likely 
forms  of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  aggression  (thus, 
highlighting  how  dubious  the  possession  or  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  might  be).  The  more  radical 
nuclear  abolitionists  went  even  further.  For  them,  the 
bomb  either  did  not  deter  or  hardly  deterred  at  all.6 
With  this  later  perspective,  it  was  but  a  small  step  to 
conclude  that  nuclear  proliferation  was  neither  good 
nor  bad,  but  inconsequential. 

But  is  it?  Certainly,  since  1966,  the  bomb  has 
spread.  Besides  the  United  States,  Russia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  China;  Israel,  India,  Pakistan, 
and  North  Korea  have  all  acquired  nuclear  weapons. 
In  addition,  South  Korea,  Sweden,  Taiwan,  Iraq,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  Iran  all  tried  but  did  not 
get  the  bomb.  So  far,  so  good.  However,  more  prolifer¬ 
ation  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East  is  possible  (e.g.,  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  and  Japan). 

Meanwhile,  support  for  nuclear  use  is  on  the  rise. 
Russia  and  Pakistan  now  favor  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  either  to  deter  or  to  de-escalate  future  con¬ 
ventional  conflicts.  This  has  prompted  India  and  Chi¬ 
na  to  review  their  nuclear  use  policies.  What  might 
happen  if  any  of  these  states  fired  their  weapons  in 
anger  and  some  military  advantage  was  thereby  se¬ 
cured?  At  least  one  respected  military  thinker  argues 
that  this  would  likely  unleash  a  torrent  of  nuclear  pro¬ 
liferation  and  far  worse.7 
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For  all  of  these  reasons,  nuclear  deterrence  no  lon¬ 
ger  enjoys  the  almost  religious  support  it  once  did. 
However,  perhaps  that  loss  of  faith  is  misplaced.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  America's  key  allies  — e.g.,  Japan  and  South 
Korea  — still  believe  that  U.S.  nuclear  guarantees  are 
critical  to  their  survival.  If  they  believe  this  and  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  provide  Tokyo  or  Seoul 
with  the  nuclear  assurance  they  desire,  would  it  then 
not  make  sense  for  them  to  acquire  nuclear  forces  of 
their  own?  This  question  is  the  basis  of  Republican 
U.S.  President-elect  Donald  Trump's  ruminations 
about  the  inevitability  and  possible  value  of  Japan  and 
South  Korea  going  nuclear  and  UK  Foreign  Minister 
Boris  Johnson's  speculation  that  we  would  be  better 
served  if  Iran  acquired  nuclear  weapons.8 

With  more  nuclear-armed  states,  and  even  one 
or  two  states  more  willing  to  use  them,  though,  how 
likely  is  it  that  nuclear  deterrence  and  no  first  use  will 
prevail?  Is  the  sum  of  all  fears  — a  nuclear  apocalypse 
of  the  sort  Mr.  Beaton  once  wrote  about— again  in 
prospect?  Getting  the  answers  to  these  questions,  or  at 
least  raising  them,  is  this  volume's  purpose.  In  it,  six 
experts  offer  a  variety  of  perspectives  sure  to  catalyze 
further  debate. 

In  the  book's  first  chapter,  Harvey  Sapolsky,  the 
former  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology's  (MIT)  Security  Studies  Program,  makes  a 
case  that  preventing  nuclear  proliferation,  especially 
with  nuclear  security  guarantees  to  our  closest  allies  — 
Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  (NATO)  —  is  unnecessary,  provocative,  and 
costly.  Nuclear  deterrence  and  forensics,  he  argues, 
will  work;  and  letting  our  allies  go  nuclear  would  be 
a  safer,  cheaper  course  than  trying  to  prevent  others 
from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and  maintaining  U.S. 
basing  forces  overseas. 
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Seth  Carus,  who  served  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President,  is 
now  a  resident  at  the  National  Defense  University's 
(NDU)  Center  for  the  Study  of  Weapons  of  Mass  De¬ 
struction  (WMD)  as  a  distinguished  fellow.  He  argues 
that  such  optimistic  views  are  too  academic.  Those 
that  serve  in  government,  he  notes,  essentially  ignore 
such  arguments  and  with  cause.  Instead,  he  observes, 
senior  policymakers  worry  about  the  destructiveness 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  fragility  of  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  between  various  states.  They  are  also  eager  to 
maintain  U.S.  power  against  emerging  nuclear  states, 
and  to  avoid  the  crisis  instabilities  further  nuclear  pro¬ 
liferation  would  prompt. 

John  Mueller,  the  author  of  Atomic  Obsession,  views 
these  concerns  as  dangerous  alarmism.  Rather  than 
arguing  that  nuclear  proliferation  is  a  positive  devel¬ 
opment,  Mueller  makes  the  case  that  so  far,  nuclear 
proliferation  has  been  far  more  benign  than  predicted 
and  should  be  viewed  as  being  largely  inconsequen¬ 
tial.  In  contrast,  promoting  nuclear  nonproliferation, 
he  argues,  has  produced  war  (e.g.,  Iraq),  encouraged 
extortion  (e.g.,  by  North  Korea),  risked  further  wars 
(e.g.,  Iran),  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  full  benefits 
of  civilian  nuclear  power. 

This  then  brings  us  to  former  U.S.  Nuclear  Regula¬ 
tory  Commissioner  Victor  Gilinsky's  chapter,  "Should 
We  Let  It  All  Go?"  Gilinsky  concedes  there  is  much 
to  like  about  John  Mueller's  argument.  He  spotlights 
Mueller's  questioning  of  the  value  of  nuclear  weapons 
threats  or  use,  his  critique  of  politicians  and  analysts 
who  have  been  alarmist  about  nuclear  terrorism,  and 
his  challenging  of  America's  vacuous  demands  and 
threats  regarding  Iran's  nuclear  program. 
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Gilinsky,  however,  insists  that  in  arguing  that 
proliferation  hardly  matters  at  all  —  that  up  to  now  its 
effects  have  been  benign,  and  that  efforts  to  restrain 
proliferation  have  done  far  more  harm  than  good  — 
Mueller  goes  too  far.  The  bomb  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  history;  there  certainly  have  been  some 
close  nuclear  calls  (e.g.,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis).  It 
is  also  the  case  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  bomb's  possess¬ 
ors  have  been  all  that  eager  to  give  their  weapons  up. 
As  for  the  harm  nonproliferation  has  done,  Gilinsky 
points  out  that  such  arguments  mistakenly  assume 
America's  nonproliferation  policies  have  had  real 
teeth.  It  certainly  is  wrong,  Gilinsky  argues,  to  believe 
that  nonproliferation  was  why  we  invaded  Iraq.  Gil¬ 
insky' s  conclusion:  It  would  be  unwise  to  relax  what¬ 
ever  nuclear  controls  we  still  have  and  smarter  still  to 
strengthen  them. 

However,  is  the  prospect  for  nuclear  use  real?  Mat¬ 
thew  Kroenig  and  Rebecca  Davis  Gibbons  of  George¬ 
town  University  argue  that  the  answer  is  yes.  In  their 
chapter,  the  authors  not  only  review  the  history  of 
possible  nuclear  use  during  the  Cold  War,  but  they 
also  lay  out  why  and  how  Russia,  China,  North  Korea, 
Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  States  might 
nonetheless  use  these  weapons  first. 

This,  of  course,  begs  the  question  as  to  what  the 
consequences  might  be.  Dr.  Matthew  Fuhrmann  of 
Texas  A&M  University  spells  them  out.  They  include 
igniting  a  catalytic  war  capable  of  dragging  the  nu¬ 
clear  superpowers  in,  creating  massive  destabilizing 
refugee  crises,  prompting  international  demands  for 
regime  change,  encouraging  the  substitution  of  re¬ 
pressive  rule  for  open  forms  of  self-government,  and 
the  erosion  of  international  norms  against  nuclear 
proliferation  and  use. 
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None  of  these  consequences  are  inevitable,  but 
they  are  likely  enough  to  encourage  all  states  to  avoid 
first  use  if  they  can.  Their  further  spread  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  beneficial,  but  the  potential  regret  if  their 
spread  makes  matters  worse  is  easily  large  enough  to 
recommend  a  less  playful  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  1 


GETTING  PAST  NONPROLIFERATION 
Harvey  M.  Sapolsky 

The  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime  has  lost  its 
benefits,  modest  though  they  may  have  been,  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  friends  who 
happily  shun  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  along 
with  most  of  the  other  expensive  attributes  of  mili¬ 
tary  self-defense  prefer  instead  our  too  freely  offered 
nuclear  security  guarantees,  which  burden  the  United 
States.  We  offer  these  guarantees,  known  as  extended 
deterrence,  to  discourage  them  from  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  of  their  own.  I  fear,  however,  we  have  more 
to  fear  as  a  nation  from  the  costs  of  extended  deter¬ 
rence— the  costs  for  providing  conventional  defenses 
for  friends,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  our  security 
guarantees  —  than  from  the  need  to  deter  additional 
nuclear-armed  enemies,  which  is  the  potential  result 
of  the  end  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT), 
when  it  was  implemented  in  1970,  surely  had  impor¬ 
tant  benefits  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  because 
most  of  the  states  that  might  have  acquired  nuclear 
weapons  during  the  Cold  War  — West  Germany  and 
Japan  in  particular,  but  Sweden,  Australia,  and  oth¬ 
ers  as  well— would  have  targeted  their  weapons  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  fading  powers  that  they  were,  probably  liked 
the  special  status  the  NPT  offered,  and,  if  only  for  his¬ 
torical  reasons,  the  fact  that  West  Germany  would  not 
become  a  nuclear  power.  For  the  United  States,  the 
NPT  deflected  domestic  attention  away  from  the  war 
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in  Vietnam  with  the  hope  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  necessary  partner  in  the  then  promising 
quest  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.1 

The  United  States  likely  also  wanted  to  avoid 
having  West  Germany,  in  particular,  independently 
nuclear-armed  if  that  meant  needlessly  provoking  the 
Soviet  Union.  West  Germany  and  Japan  had  by  the 
mid-1960s  recovered  significantly  from  World  War  II 
and  were  seeking  normal  nation  status.  Germany  was 
becoming  an  economic  powerhouse,  and  Japan  was 
not  far  behind.  Nuclear-armed,  they  certainly  would 
have  been  seen  as  more  frightening  to  the  nations  they 
had  so  recently  occupied  during  World  War  II.  The 
NPT  provided  the  easy  way  to  avoid  a  mid-Cold  War 
crisis.  There  would  be  no  West  German  or  Japanese 
bomb. 

There  was  also  a  post-Cold  War  NPT  benefit  for 
the  United  States.2  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
cleared  the  way  for  Pax  Americana,  the  brief  period 
of  American  triumphalism  in  which  the  United  States 
became  the  unelected  and  uncompensated  global 
sheriff  involved  in  suppressing,  by  force  if  necessary, 
all  sorts  of  international  disputes,  civil  wars,  and  crim¬ 
inal  behavior.  The  NPT  was  a  facilitator  for  this  vol¬ 
unteer  work  because  only  nations  with  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  stood  free  from  the  sheriff's  writ.  Those  without 
nuclear  weapons  were  at  risk  of  a  visit  from  the  law 
in  the  form  of  the  American  military.  The  several  un¬ 
happy  experiences  of  the  boldly  defined  Global  War 
on  Terror  has  lately  tempered  the  United  States'  inter¬ 
est  in  being  the  global  sheriff  and  with  it  the  special 
benefit  to  the  United  States  of  the  NPT.3  It  is  now  the 
costs  of  nonproliferation  that  loom  large;  specifically, 
the  need  to  provide  a  nuclear  shield  in  addition  to  the 
conventional  defenses  for  those  who  have  foresworn 
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their  own  nuclear  weapons.  And  because  that  shield 
is  potentially  dangerous  to  offer  and  to  trust,  it  is  but¬ 
tressed  by  forward  deployed  conventional  defenses 
that  are  quite  robust,  to  avoid  the  need  to  escalate  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  the  shield  is  tested. 

PAYING  FOR  NONPROLIFERATION 

The  costs  of  the  treaty  did  not  seem  great  to  the 
existing  nuclear  powers  at  the  time  of  its  implementa¬ 
tion.  The  NPT  did  require  that  they  pledge  their  intent 
to  work  toward  their  own  disarmament,  though  with 
no  stated  measure  of  sincerity  or  progress.  Nuclear 
arms  have  in  fact  been  reduced  —  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Russian  warheads  have  been  taken  out  of 
service  and  dismantled  —  but  this  was  a  result  of  the 
wind  down  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  resulting  desire 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  reduced  defense  spending.  The 
treaty  also  explicitly  protected  the  nuclear  weapon 
states'  commercial  nuclear  opportunities  by  assuring 
all  nations  access  to  nonmilitary  nuclear  technologies. 
It  is  through  this  doorway  that  nuclear  materials  flow 
globally  and,  some  fear,  proliferators  step  through 
claiming  their  peaceful  desire  for  environmentally 
friendly  nuclear  energy  and  the  understandable  hope 
of  medical  treatment  and  research.4 

Beyond  the  usual  Soviet  menace,  Warsaw  Pact 
members  needed  no  special  inducements  to  sign  the 
NPT.  The  Soviet  Union,  after  all,  provided  them  with 
nuclear  deterrence  of  a  sort,  whether  they  wanted  it  or 
not.  They  had  no  option  for  acquiring  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  on  their  own.  The  Pact  nations  were  the  frontier 
buffer  for  the  Soviet  state,  a  tank's  drive  from  the  fear¬ 
some  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  en¬ 
emy,  and  were  treated  as  such.  In  contrast,  the  United 
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States'  European  NATO  allies  were  fully  aware  that 
a  big  ocean  lay  between  them  and  their  protector. 
They  sought  constant  reassurance  that  the  United 
States  would  not  abandon  them  in  the  face  of  nuclear 
threats.  Acquiring  nuclear  weapons  on  their  own  was 
indeed  an  option  for  the  allies.  Right  up  to  the  NPT, 
various  schemes  were  considered,  including  a  NATO 
nuclear  force  and  the  basing  of  dual-keyed  U.S.  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  weapons  around  Europe  to  head  this  off. 
As  an  inducement  for  Europeans  to  accept  the  NPT, 
the  United  States  — while  retaining  operational  control 
over  the  weapons  — allowed  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Turkey  to  modify  certain 
aircraft  to  be  capable  of  carrying  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  based  in  their  countries.  Strangely,  this  prac¬ 
tice  continues  today,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.5 

In  fact,  extended  deterrence  was  not  a  major  issue 
for  the  United  States  during  the  Cold  War.6  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  believed  that  a  Soviet-dominated  Eurasia, 
like  an  Axis  Power-dominated  Eurasia  — the  threat  of 
World  War  II— was  an  intolerable  danger  to  its  own 
viability  and  required  challenge.  U.S.  forces  were  for¬ 
ward  deployed  in  Europe  because  its  allies,  devastat¬ 
ed  by  World  War  II,  were  unable  to  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  barrier  to  potential  Soviet  expansion  into  Western 
Europe.  The  United  States  saw  the  Communist  side  as 
having  a  numerical,  conventional  warfare  advantage 
and  wanted  any  confrontation  to  be  sobered  by  the 
danger  of  nuclear  escalation.  Our  forces  were  there  as 
a  tripwire  to  guarantee  that  a  challenge  at  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  NATO  or  the  borders  of  our  Asian  allies  would, 
by  threatening  U.S.  forces  directly,  possibly  provoke  a 
nuclear  strike  by  the  United  States. 

The  Korean  War  seemed  to  American  leaders  like 
both  the  opening  round  of  an  all-out  war  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  a  diversion  to  take  the  focus  off  the 
main  front  in  Europe.  The  Korean  contest,  though  soon 
stalemated,  was  replaced  by  another  in  Vietnam  that 
eventually  also  involved  the  United  States.  Asia  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  featured  the  opposite  of  Europe  —  no 
direct  confrontations  of  nuclear  powers,  weak  alliance 
structures,  and  very  intense  land  wars.  However,  like 
the  case  in  Europe,  the  United  States  freely  offered  up 
extended  nuclear  deterrence  guarantees  for  all  who 
wanted  them  among  its  major  friends  in  Asia.7 

Much  has  changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  NPT. 
The  United  States'  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  now 
among  the  richest  nations  in  the  world.  Japan  has  the 
world's  third-largest  economy,  while  the  now  united 
Germany  has  the  fourth  and  is  the  leading  economy  in 
the  European  Union.  The  main  threats  to  our  security 
are  attacks  on  American  soil  by  non-state  entities,  none 
of  which  possess  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  collapsed  into  a  smaller,  less  important,  less  pow¬ 
erful  Russia.  China  is  now  a  major  American  trading 
partner  and  growing  rapidly,  but  is  mainly  focused  on 
the  domestic  stability  impacts  of  that  growth  and  not 
on  international  expansion.  The  wars  in  Iraq  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan  confirm  the  difficulty  in  America  acting  as 
the  sheriff  in  distant  lands  where  effective,  representa¬ 
tive,  non-corrupt  local  governments  are  unknown  and 
seemingly  impossible  to  create.8  The  need  for  forward 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  has  greatly  diminished. 

OVEREXTENDED 

Absurdly,  extended  deterrence  remains  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  still 
promises  to  exchange  Washington  for  Berlin  and  San 
Francisco  for  Tokyo.  And  even  more  absurdly,  the 
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nuclear  guarantee  now  extends  to  former  Warsaw 
Pact  states  and  former  Soviet  republics  that  have 
become  NATO  members,  making  their  borders  the 
West's  frontier.  In  Asia,  North  Korea,  having  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  NPT,  has  acquired  nuclear  weapons;9 
and  China,  now  more  militarily  powerful  and  politi¬ 
cally  assertive,  is  pressing  claims  for  islands  admin¬ 
istered  by  other  nations,  including  our  friends.10  It  is 
now  Boston  for  Riga  and  Seattle  for  Seoul  that  is  at 
risk.  The  cries  for  reassurance  on  the  part  of  allies  are 
more  persistent  given  how  implausible  the  promise  is 
now  to  provide  nuclear  deterrence  for  allies. 

In  order  to  never  have  to  contemplate  such  a  deal, 
the  United  States  provides  its  allies  with  conventional 
defenses.  We  guard  Eastern  Europe  from  a  Russia  still 
fuming  about  its  lost  empire  and  East  Asia  from  the 
growing  power  of  China.  Our  allies  are  fully  capable 
of  affording  their  own  defenses,  but  provide  neither 
sufficient  conventional  defenses  nor  their  own  nuclear 
shield.  Worse,  our  allies  tempt  our  fate  by  being  cava¬ 
lier  about  their  relations  with  their  status-sensitive, 
nuclear-armed  neighbors.  The  European  Union  plays 
footsie  with  Ukraine,  once  Russia's  breadbasket  and 
still  home  to  many  Russians;  meanwhile,  Japan  and 
others  have  their  coast  guards  sail  dangerously  close 
to  Chinese  vessels  in  jockeying  over  rocky  outcrops. 

Extended  deterrence  is  no  longer  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  at  a  distance,  but  rather  a  conventional  defense 
of  our  allies'  borders.  We  do  not  see  our  forward  de¬ 
ployed  forces  as  a  tripwire  for  nuclear  escalation  as 
they  were  viewed  during  the  Cold  War.  Instead,  they 
are  intended  to  have  the  capability  of  winning  the  con¬ 
ventional  fight  so  as  to  either  deter  it  from  occurring  or 
keep  it  from  escalating  to  the  nuclear  level.  The  means 
for  gaining  conventional  warfare  dominance  has  been 
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the  precision  revolution,  which  is  the  development  of 
systems  that  can  precisely  detect,  target,  and  destroy 
opposing  forces  —  in  great  numbers  if  necessary  —  with 
little  or  no  collateral  damage,  most  particularly  no  ci¬ 
vilian  casualties.11  Nuclear  weapons  were  essentially 
compensation  for  the  inability  of  conventional  bomb¬ 
ing,  even  conducted  on  a  massive  scale,  to  destroy  en¬ 
emy  capabilities  because  of  its  inaccuracies.  Close  was 
good  enough  with  nuclear  weapons.  Now  precision 
weapons  are,  in  essence,  the  way  to  avoid  the  massive 
and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  represent  warfare  coming  full  circle.  First  small 
bombs,  then  bigger  and  bigger  bombs,  until  their  de¬ 
structive  capability  is  so  enormous  that  the  target  can¬ 
not  be  missed,  and  now  back  to  small  bombs,  but  ones 
so  precise  that  the  target  is  certain  to  be  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  weapons  technology  diffuses,  nucle¬ 
ar  or  conventional.  The  sensors,  guidance,  networks, 
and  missile  systems  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  precision 
weapons  revolution  are  spreading  to  potential  oppo¬ 
nents  across  the  globe.12  The  cost  of  protecting  towns 
bordering  Russia  or  islands  near  China  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  and  is  certain  to  increase  as  their  militaries 
modernize,  acquiring  more  and  more  precision  weap¬ 
ons.  Trying  to  be  the  dominant  conventional  military 
at  the  border  of  big  power  opponents,  but  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  own  shores,  is  a  formula  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  huge  military  and  ultimate  bankruptcy.  Our  best 
policy,  as  it  was  in  the  world  wars,  is  to  put  great  dis¬ 
tance  between  enemy  forces  and  our  own  forces  until 
enemy  forces  are  heavily  eroded,  preferably  through 
contact  with  our  allies  or  other  opponents.  Such  a  pol¬ 
icy  today  would  encourage  allies  to  both  stiffen  their 
conventional  forces  and  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
One  comes  with  the  other. 
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The  so-called  pivot  to  Asia  is  to  provide  reassur¬ 
ance  to  our  Asia  allies  who  worry  about  our  ability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  rising  China.13  They  fear 
that  we  will  abandon  them  as  we  are  pushed  aside 
in  the  Western  Pacific  by  the  increasing  might  of  an 
ever-richer  China,  one  that  has  a  long  memory  about 
its  supposed  humiliations  at  the  hand  of  colonizers 
and  empire  builders,  including  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  They  wonder  whether  or  not  we  will  fulfill 
pledges  to  save  them  from  Chinese  intimidation,  in¬ 
cluding  increased  Chinese  efforts  to  assert  claims  over 
waters  known  to  be  rich  in  fishing,  and  likely  oil  as 
well.  All  of  this  is  taking  place  within  the  first  island 
chain,  the  half  ring  of  island  nations  that  border  China 
on  its  coastal  frontier  and  that  could  help  block  its  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  open  seas  — and  thus  the  global  resources 
needed  for  its  continuing  economic  growth.14 

The  Asian  pivot  has  so  far  brought  with  it  only 
modest  troop  deployments  and  the  repositioning 
of  minor  air  and  naval  assets.  Marines  will  be  rotat¬ 
ing  through  a  training  facility  in  Australia.  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  will  have  increased  access  to  bases  in  the 
Philippines.  Additional  forces  are  being  assigned  to 
Guam.  But  the  real  challenge  lies  in  operating  within 
the  first  island  chain,  which  is  subject  to  China's  ever 
increasing  anti-access/ area-denial  capabilities  — accu¬ 
rate  cruise  and  tactical  ballistic  missiles,  sophisticated 
mines,  integrated  air  defense  systems  — that  greatly 
threaten  any  serious  attempts  to  protect  allies  from 
Chinese  moves  to  assert  territorial  claims.15 

Meeting  the  Chinese  anti-access/ area-denial  (A2/ 
AD)  challenge  has  become  an  obsession  with  elements 
of  the  American  military,  particularly  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy,  which  are  eager  for  new  missions  to 
champion  after  their  relative  fade  post-9/ 11  when  we 
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fought  less  technologically  sophisticated  enemies.  It 
is  possible  to  imagine  the  combination  of  advanced 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  capabili¬ 
ties,  long-range  conventional  strike  weapons,  stealthy 
aircraft,  submarines,  anti-radiation  missiles,  agile  mis¬ 
sile  defenses,  and  robust  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  that  U.S.  forces  could  mount  that  would  permit 
survivable  military  operations  close  to  the  Chinese 
shore.16  Doctrine  for  such  capabilities  is  being  devised 
under  the  rubric  "air-sea  battle,"  as  are  alternatives 
such  as  blockades  and  other  submarine-centric  ef¬ 
forts.17  Supportive  weapons  system  developments  are 
underway.  No  estimate  has  been  released,  but  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  Chinese  A2/AD  challenge  will  surely 
be  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.18 

Russia's  grab  of  Crimea  highlights  a  related  chal¬ 
lenge  —  defending  Eastern  Europe.19  Of  course,  Russia 
is  not  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  its  inherent  military 
power.  Its  population  is  smaller,  its  industrial  focus 
less  martial,  and  its  military  equipment  less  expedi¬ 
tionary,  modern,  and  ready.  Nevertheless,  at  its  fron¬ 
tier,  Russia  is  a  formidable  force,  fully  capable  of  de¬ 
feating  any  opposition  from  its  neighbors.  Russian  air 
defenses  are  cutting-edge,  and  Russia  possesses  sig¬ 
nificant  armor  and  special  operations  forces.  Nuclear¬ 
armed  and  seeking  to  reclaim  regional  dominance, 
Russia  is  quite  intimidating  close  up  and  happy  to 
remind  its  neighbors  that  it  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  by 
them.20  We  too  must  be  careful  about  Russia,  if  only 
because  we  need  Russian  assistance  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe.21 

Extended  deterrence  makes  these  military  prob¬ 
lems— the  containment  of  potentially  expansionary 
nations  —  not  the  burden  of  allies  in  their  regions,  but 
America's.22  Free  riding  allies,  wealthy  though  they 
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may  be,  make  little  effort  to  protect  themselves.  Their 
defense  budgets  and  militaries  continue  to  decline. 
NATO's  2  percent  budgetary  goal,  the  percentage 
of  gross  domestic  product  to  be  devoted  to  defense, 
goes  unmet.23  Asian  air  and  naval  forces  are  slow  to 
modernize.  Their  contributions  to  offset  the  costs  of 
stationing  U.S.  forces  forward  nowhere  near  cover 
the  true  expenses  —  the  training,  equipping,  and  rotat¬ 
ing  of  combat  ready  units.  Worse,  they  tempt  our  fate 
by  pushing  at  the  edge.  The  European  Union  entices 
Ukraine  to  pull  away  from  Russian  influence  while 
the  ships  of  our  Asian  allies  maneuver  against  Chi¬ 
nese  ships  near  disputed  islands.  The  question  always 
is:  What  will  we  do  to  help  them?  The  obligations  are 
hardly  ever  reciprocal  to  any  extent. 

It  is  not  just  America's  military  that  is  at  risk,  but 
also  the  American  economy.  Acquired  through  the 
underfunding  of  past  wars  and  the  inefficiencies  of 
a  patchwork  social  safety  net,  the  national  debt  has 
reached  the  18  trillion  dollar  mark.  It  is  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  due  to  rising  health  care  costs  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  generation  that  was  born  after  World  War 
II.  Interest  on  the  debt  is  projected  to  soon  exceed  our 
current  inflated  defense  expenditures.24  Because  we  in¬ 
vest  so  heavily  in  providing  what  is  essentially  free  se¬ 
curity  to  others,  we  lack  the  fine  roads,  the  high-speed 
trains,  and  shiny  airports  of  our  European  and  Asian 
allies.  Protecting  the  borders  of  these  allies  from  the 
threat  of  intrusion  by  their  militarily  capable  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  extended  deterrence  policy  requires  us  to  do, 
is  a  financial  burden  that  prevents  those  investments 
and  a  trimming  of  the  national  debt.  Neglected  infra¬ 
structure  and  a  mounting  debt  are  significant  threats 
to  America's  future  prosperity.25 
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MORE  WARS  TO  FIGHT  AND  LIES  TO  TELL 


The  NPT  has  stopped  neither  wars  nor,  and  more 
to  its  intended  purpose,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  There  are  now  nine  nuclear  powers  instead  of  five 
as  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  North  Korea  have  joined 
the  club,  though  not  formally.  Nations  fearing  for  their 
survival  against  powerful  enemies  think  about  acquir¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons.  With  the  NPT,  their  efforts  have 
to  be  clandestine  and  determined,  but  for  relatively 
rich  and  technologically  sophisticated  nations,  it  is  a 
path  that  can  be  taken.  India  faces  a  nuclear-armed 
China  allied  with  its  rival  Pakistan.  Israel  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  hostile  Muslim  nations  increasingly  swayed  by 
jihadist  ideology.  Pakistan  has  the  bigger,  more  pow¬ 
erful  India  to  worry  about.  And  North  Korea  fears  the 
United  States. 

Nuclear-armed  nations  are  often  at  war,  but  not 
with  each  other.  Nuclear  weapons  sober  regional  ten¬ 
sions  by  giving  great  caution  to  aggressive  actions. 
The  dangers  of  escalation  restrain  the  inclination  to 
use  even  low  levels  of  military  force  in  disputes  with 
nuclear-armed  opponents.  War  is  full  of  surprises, 
which  makes  it  too  dangerous  for  nuclear  powers  to 
fight  one  another.  One  miscalculation  about  likely 
opponent  reactions  could  be  one  too  many  in  any 
encounter. 

Ironically,  nuclear  nonproliferation  efforts  can  be 
both  confrontational  and  violent.  Although  not  under 
the  NPT  banner,  Israel  bombed  nuclear  reactor  sites  in 
Iraq  in  1981  and  Syria  in  2007  to  prevent  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  by  hostile  nations.  The  United 
States  invaded  Iraq  in  2003  claiming  the  enforcement 
of  United  Nations  resolutions  banning  Iraqi  posses¬ 
sion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD).  And 
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today  both  Iran  and  North  Korea  labor  under  severe 
trade  sanctions  because  of  their  development,  and  in 
North  Korea's  case  acquisition,  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Iran  lives  on  the  brink  of  war  because  Israel  and  the 
United  States  have  said  that  neither  will  tolerate  Iran 
becoming  a  nuclear  weapons  power.26  If  negotiations 
and  sanctions  fail  to  persuade  Iran  to  limit  its  ambi¬ 
tions  and  accept  intrusive  inspections,  attacks  on  Iran 
seem  likely,  and  as  Iran  has  pledged  retaliation,  an 
expanded  war  as  well.27 

The  hard  treatment  is  only  for  some.  Israel,  India, 
and  Pakistan  never  signed  the  NPT.  Because  Israel's 
nuclear  weapon  status  is  unacknowledged,  it  is  not 
subject  to  much  discussion  or  any  penalty.  India  and 
Pakistan  did  incur  the  wrath  of  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  some  unwelcomed  sanctions  and  undeliv¬ 
ered  aid,  but  these  penalties  were  lifted  when  their  co¬ 
operation  was  needed  in  other  matters.  North  Korea 
is  an  NPT  signatory  who  renounced  the  treaty,  but  the 
animosity  against  it  predates  any  North  Korean  inter¬ 
est  in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  NPT  creates  two  kinds  of  sovereignty:  that 
possessed  by  states  permitted  to  have  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  (the  original  five)  and  that  possessed  by  all  oth¬ 
ers,  which  are  not  permitted  to  have  nuclear  weapons. 
The  embarrassing  arrogance  of  it  all  is  compensated 
by  the  treaty  promise  of  the  permitted  nuclear  pow¬ 
ers  to  work  toward  nuclear  disarmament.  In  an  era  of 
increased  interest  in  equality,  the  pledge  seems  inad¬ 
equate  at  best.  How  can  there  be  nearly  200  sovereign 
nations  and  only  five  virtuous  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  have  the  bomb?  Thus,  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  so-called  zero  option,  the  claim  expressed  by  vari¬ 
ous  heads  of  state  (including  U.S.  President  Barack 
Obama)  that  the  goal  for  the  permitted  nuclear  pow- 
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ers  is  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons.28  Given 
that  the  knowledge  needed  to  build  nuclear  weapons 
cannot  be  destroyed,  and  given  the  trust  needed  in 
the  owner  of  the  last  weapon  to  be  destroyed  when 
all  others  have  none,  it  is  a  goal  likely  never  to  be  met 
and  seems  disingenuous  in  its  offering.  Anyone  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  likelihood  of  zero  happening  should 
be  reassured  to  learn  that  all  the  weapon-possessing 
nations  are  in  the  process  of  upgrading  their  weapons 
and/ or  the  platforms  needed  for  the  delivery  of  their 
weapons.29  Moreover,  one  may  wonder  how  Israel  or 
North  Korea  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  zero  pledge. 

PRO  PROLIFERATION 

With  the  treaty  abandoned,  not  many  nations  will 
seek  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Most  do  not  live  in 
a  tough  neighborhood,  have  the  technological  base 
needed  to  carry  out  the  task,  wish  to  devote  the  re¬ 
sources  to  the  cause,  or  welcome  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  them  from  accident,  theft,  and/ or  preemp¬ 
tive  attack  from  worried  neighbors.  Ukraine  may  well 
regret  giving  up  the  Soviet  weapons  based  on  its  ter¬ 
ritory  to  Russia,  but  the  invasion  risk  and  dollar  cost 
of  moving  to  acquire  them  afresh  may  be  too  much. 
Some  in  Libya  probably  regret  giving  up  their  pro¬ 
gram,  as  having  retained  it  would  have  kept  the  Qad- 
dafis  in  power.  The  Libya  of  today  is  in  no  condition 
to  revive  it. 

The  lesson  is  that  if  you  face  a  serious  threat  from 
a  nuclear  power  on  your  own  and  have  sufficient  re¬ 
sources,  you  best  go  nuclear  quickly  and  quietly.30 
Canada  likely  would  not  because  it  receives  free  ex¬ 
tended  deterrence  in  perpetuity  by  virtue  of  shar¬ 
ing  a  continent  with  the  United  States.  Without  the 
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United  States  providing  the  nuclear  umbrella,  how¬ 
ever,  Germany  and  Japan  likely  will  go  nuclear.  Their 
now  largely  self-imposed  and  budgetary  convenient 
exemption  from  any  serious  military  obligations,  in¬ 
cluding  their  own  defense,  will  surely  evaporate  with¬ 
out  extended  deterrence.  South  Korea  and  Australia 
would  also  likely  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  South 
Korea  has  twice  the  population  of  the  North  and  25 
times  its  wealth,  but  still  claims  it  is  not  ready  to  man¬ 
age  its  own  defense  against  the  nuclear-armed  but  im¬ 
poverished  North.  It  prefers  the  United  States  carry 
that  burden.  And  Australia,  living  well  in  a  region  of 
populous  and  expanding  nations,  will  recognize  how 
far  it  actually  is  from  the  United  States. 

The  fear,  of  course,  is  that  without  the  NPT  barrier, 
not  just  friendly  nations  in  Europe  or  Asia  but  also 
hostile,  unstable,  and/  or  terrorist-supporting  regimes 
in  the  Middle  East  will  go  nuclear.  A  nuclear  weap¬ 
on  in  their  hands  is  more  frightening  than  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  Russian  and  Chinese  hands.  How  long  will 
a  nuclear-armed  Saudi  Arabia  survive  as  a  kingdom? 
Wouldn't  Iran  give  some  to  Hezbollah  or  Qatar  and  a 
couple  to  Hamas? 

Deterrence  and  forensics  work.31  Nations  that 
threaten  the  United  States  will  discover  that  they  face 
a  most  formidable  and  tenacious  opponent.  Post-NPT 
nuclear  weapons  will  remain  difficult  to  obtain,  costly 
to  protect,  and  very,  very  risky  to  gift,  lend,  or  trade. 
The  extreme  caution  that  applies  to  attacks  on  nuclear 
powers  applies  also  to  those  who  would  hand  nuclear 
weapons  to  their  terrorist  enemies,  as  the  links  are  sure 
to  be  revealed.  Often  the  terrorists  are  as  much  a  threat 
to  others  as  they  are  to  the  United  States.  The  weapon 
that  they  steal  from  you  may  be  used  against  you,  so 
there  is  strong  incentive  to  protect  nuclear  weapons 
from  theft  and  against  handing  them  to  others. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  RELINQUISHING  THE  BURDEN 


The  biggest  obstacle  to  getting  beyond  the  NPT  is 
the  fear  of  terrorists  using  a  stolen  or  otherwise  ne¬ 
fariously  obtained  nuclear  weapon  to  blackmail  or  de¬ 
stroy  civilization.  Many  a  blockbuster  novel,  movie, 
and  television  program  has  this  theme  as  its  plot.32  We 
have  learned  to  live  with  Russians  and  Chinese,  even 
those  who  are  threatening,  but  not  terrorists.  Terror¬ 
ists,  we  believe,  have  no  bounds.  We  all  are  taught 
the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons.  Just  think 
what  terrorists  will  do  with  them.  There  is  an  industry 
that  stokes  these  fears,  aided  by  reports  of  dropped  or 
inadequately  guarded  weapons.  If  there  were  15  or  20 
nuclear-armed  nations  instead  of  5  or  10,  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  disaster  would  surely  increase. 

Given  that  the  United  States  has  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  experience  with  nuclear  weapon  accidents  and 
safeguards,  we  should  widely  share  that  knowledge.33 
Every  new  nuclear  power,  upon  the  revelation  of  its 
new  status,  should  be  offered  a  package  of  our  hard- 
won  ideas  for  safely  maintaining,  handling,  and 
guarding  nuclear  weapons  and  any  relevant  training 
that  it  might  require.  A  somewhat  similar  initiative 
helped  protect  Russian  nuclear  weapons  in  the  period 
of  semi-chaos  that  occurred  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Not  all  new  nuclear  powers  would  trust 
the  friendly  act,  but  all  would  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  others  place  on  their  custodial  skills. 

The  American  military  is  another  obstacle  to  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  NPT.  The  American  military  adheres  to  a 
doctrine  of  forward  deployment  that  is  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  conventional  warfare  requirements  of 
an  extended  deterrence  foreign  policy.  Its  command 
structure  is  based  on  joint  regionally  focused  com- 
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mands  that  manage  deployed  forces  and  that  take  as 
their  mission  the  tempering  of  regional  conflicts  via 
partnerships  and  direct  action  to  avoid  the  risks  of  es¬ 
calation.  Much  of  its  force  levels  are  justified  on  the 
basis  of  regional  conventional  deterrence.  Without 
other  nations  to  protect  at  their  boundaries,  the  United 
States  would  have  a  much  smaller  military. 

The  NPT  has  a  civilian  domestic  lobby  as  well  — 
the  network  of  anti-nuclear  weapons  foundations, 
public  interest  groups,  university  programs,  and  pro¬ 
liferation  monitoring  agencies.  The  normal  political 
divisions  do  not  apply  to  nonproliferation  advocates. 
They  are  on  the  left,  right,  and  center.  They  are  heard 
inside  government  and  out.  They  are  establishmen- 
tarian  and  radical.  In  addition,  they  have  the  public 
forum  to  themselves.  There  is  no  counter  lobby  that 
advocates  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  are 
no  marches  in  the  United  States  for  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.34 

Although  all  the  components  of  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  lobby  could  not  possibly  agree  on  this  formulation 
of  their  advocacy,  nonproliferation  is  an  advocacy  for 
American  hegemony  in  the  Western  world  defined  to 
include  our  Asian  allies.  The  United  States  provides 
extended  deterrence  for  all.  It  is  the  grand  protector. 
Britain  and  France  are  extras,  at  best  an  afterthought. 
Because  the  United  States  takes  the  nuclear  risk,  it  as¬ 
sumes  to  be  the  manager  of  global  security,  guarding 
the  borders  of  all.  The  U.S.  Navy  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
global  force  for  good.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  boasts  that 
it  has  global  reach;  and  the  U.S.  Army  is  stationed  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Japan,  and  Korea,  which  is 
about  as  global  as  an  army  can  get.35 
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LEARNING  TO  LET  OTHERS  LOVE  THE  BOMB 


The  NPT  was  made  for  the  Cold  War  world  in 
which  there  were  two  clearly  defined  sides  and  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  every  conflict  could  potentially  lead  to  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  them.  It  was  right,  then,  to 
seek  to  limit  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  states  to 
avoid  alliance  complications.  Some  conflicts,  however, 
existed  independently  of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  not  that 
they  were  unaffected  by  the  Cold  War  or  did  not  have 
an  effect  of  their  own  on  it,  but  rather  that  they  would 
have  existed  whether  there  was  a  Cold  War  or  not. 
The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  one;  the  tension  between 
India  and  Pakistan  is  another.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
participants  in  these  conflicts  refused  to  sign  the  NPT 
and  were  the  first  to  defy  the  intent  of  the  treaty.  When 
your  survival  is  at  stake,  nuclear  weapons  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal.36 

North  Korea  broke  with  the  nonproliferation  re¬ 
gime  after  the  Cold  War  was  over  when  its  main  pro¬ 
tectors,  China  and  Russia,  no  longer  cared  much  about 
its  fate.  In  addition,  its  main  antagonist,  the  United 
States,  was  at  the  time  very  much  distracted  by  the  two 
wars  in  which  it  was  fighting  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
North  Korea's  motives  for  seeking  nuclear  weapons 
may  have  been  mixed,  but  the  announcement  that  it 
developed  such  a  weapon  no  doubt  gave  it  a  lot  of 
attention,  some  protection,  and  a  bit  of  self-respect. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  neither  Russia,  as 
the  successor  state  to  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  the  United 
States  believes  that  it  is  in  mortal  danger  from  an  un¬ 
expected  strike  from  the  other.  Their  nuclear  forces 
stand  on  constant  alert,  and  there  is  a  concern  by 
both  to  maintain  a  survivable  second-strike  capabil¬ 
ity,  but  their  respective  societal  lives  no  longer  hang 
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solely  on  a  nuclear  thread.  There  are  many  disputes 
between  them,  but  none  comes  close  to  raising  nuclear 
alarms.  As  the  strains  on  alert  forces  indicate,  service 
in  nuclear  forces  for  the  major  powers  is  a  backwater 
of  boredom  and  career  hibernation. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States'  Cold  War  friends 
have  a  number  of  contentious  issues  with  Russia  and 
China.  None  of  these  issues  yet  rises  to  the  level  of 
mortal  danger,  but  the  relations  of  American  allies 
with  both  countries  are  definitely  more  frayed  and 
volatile  than  those  of  the  United  States.  American 
forces'  presence  near  China  or  in  Eastern  Europe  is  for 
the  reassurance  of  allies  and  not  for  the  United  States' 
own  security.  Similarly,  South  Korea  and  Japan  want 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  bases  in  their  coun¬ 
tries  to  protect  them  from  their  often  hostile  and  al¬ 
ways  unpredictable  North  Korean  neighbor.  It  is  the 
North  Korean  bomb  that  worries  them.37 

No  other  nuclear  power  offers  allies  extended 
deterrence  —  not  Russia,  not  France,  not  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  Israel,  and  not  India.  The  Chinese  bomb 
protects  China  alone.  Similarly,  the  Pakistani  and  the 
North  Korean  bombs  guard  only  one  country:  their 
own.  Nuclear  deterrence,  at  its  core,  is  a  self-help  pro¬ 
gram  and  never  a  charitable  one.38 

America's  offer  of  extended  deterrence  is  thus  a 
very  strange  policy,  sustainable  only  by  a  willingness 
to  be  involved  deeply  in  the  security  of  distant  na¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  have  no  obligation  or  capacity 
to  reciprocate  in  any  meaningful  way.39  No  wonder 
American  allies  constantly  seek  reassurance  of  our  in¬ 
terest  in  their  defense.40  It  is  to  them,  surely,  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  policy  both  because  of  the  risks  it  imposes  on 
us  and  because  of  the  huge  subsidy  it  provides  them 
in  the  form  of  the  forward  deployment  of  well-trained 
and  equipped  U.S.  conventional  forces. 
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It  is  also  an  unaffordable  and  outdated  policy. 
Without  the  menace  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  is  militarily  secure.  Our  Cold  War  allies  are  rich 
and  can  well  afford  their  own  defenses.  We  have  no 
need  to  station  significant  forces  in  Europe  or  Asia. 
Instead,  we  have  problems  at  home  to  tend  to,  includ¬ 
ing:  mounting  deficits,  crumbling  infrastructure,  and 
too  many  young  people  who  lack  the  skills  to  compete 
effectively  with  their  global  peers.  These  problems 
will  likely  be  difficult  to  manage,  but  they  require 
the  resources  that  are  now  devoted  to  providing  the 
frontier  defenses  of  friends  who  prefer  not  to  have 
to  build  and  maintain  their  own  nuclear  weapons  or 
even  dress  up  in  uniforms. 

The  bad  habits  of  our  allies  are  largely  of  our  own 
making,  but  are  buttressed  by  the  nuclear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  regime.41  The  American  military  leans  far  forward 
quite  willingly  on  the  claim  that  local  conflicts  must  be 
managed  in  order  to  prevent  their  potential  escalation. 
The  NPT  makes  our  friends  permanently  vulnerable 
to  nuclear  coercion  and  subtly  shifts  the  burdens  of 
their  security  too  much  onto  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
ultimate  exemption  from  adult  responsibility.  Instead 
of  trying  to  enforce  the  treaty,  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  trying  to  get  rid  of  it.  Nuclear  nonproliferation 
deceives  no  one  but  the  American  taxpayer. 
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CHAPTER  2 


WHY  U.S.  POLICYMAKERS  WHO  LOVE  THE 
BOMB  DON'T  THINK  "MORE  IS  BETTER" 

W.  Seth  Carus 1 

Disconnects  between  the  academic  and  policy 
worlds  are  not  unusual.  Nevertheless,  it  still  is  striking 
when  an  academic  debate,  supposedly  about  a  topic  of 
vital  national  security  concern,  rages  for  decades  but  is 
totally  ignored  by  those  responsible  for  policymaking 
in  that  arena.  This  is  certainly  true  for  the  argument 
offered  by  some  academics  that  nuclear  proliferation 
contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  international  system, 
arguing  that  "more  is  better."  Yet,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  any  Washington  poli¬ 
cymaker  accepting  such  a  position.  Indeed,  during  the 
past  50  years,  there  has  been  a  widespread  consensus 
amongst  U.S.  policymakers,  across  the  political  and 
ideological  spectrum,  that  "more  is  NOT  better"  and 
that  nonproliferation  efforts  are  an  essential  element 
of  U.S.  national  security  policy. 

The  pages  that  follow  will  start  by  first  examining 
the  views  of  the  academics  who  espouse  the  "more 
is  better"  argument,  followed  by  a  review  of  some  of 
the  perspectives  that  explain  why  almost  all  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  security  policymakers  have  ignored  it.  Who  are 
the  policymakers  in  question?  They  include  executive 
branch  officials,  starting  with  the  last  12  presidents 
and  continuing  with  their  immediate  advisors  — na¬ 
tional  security  advisors,  secretaries  of  defense  and 
state,  and  other  senior  officials  (deputy  secretaries, 
undersecretaries,  and  assistant  secretaries  of  various 
departments),  as  well  as  many  members  of  Congress. 
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This  discussion  is  focused  exclusively  on  Washington 
and  the  men  and  women  responsible  for  creating  and 
executing  U.S.  national  security  policies.  It  does  not 
address  the  potentially  different  perspectives  of  offi¬ 
cials  in  other  countries,  who  may  operate  using  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  and  perceive  the  world  in  different  ways. 

PROLIFERATION  OPTIMISTS  AND  PESSIMISTS 

In  academic  circles,  nuclear  proliferation  "opti¬ 
mists"  and  "pessimists"  argue  over  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  risks  of  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  proliferation  optimists,  represented  articulately 
and  starkly  by  Kenneth  Waltz,  argue  that  nuclear  ar¬ 
senals  reduce  the  chances  of  armed  conflict,  and  that 
the  benefit  from  this  reduction  in  conventional  war¬ 
fare  means  that  "more  is  better"  when  it  comes  to 
nuclear  proliferation.2  Waltz's  influence  in  this  arena 
resulted  in  part  from  his  towering  status  as  a  scholar 
of  international  relations.3  Indeed,  he  remains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  biographical  account,  "one  of  the  most  cited, 
and  controversial,  authors  in  the  field  of  international 
relations."4  He  served  as  a  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Political  Science  Association  (1987-1988);  and, 
as  a  teacher,  he  influenced  generations  of  students  of 
international  studies.5 

In  contrast  to  the  proliferation  optimists,  prolif¬ 
eration  pessimists  contend  that  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
proliferation  are  substantial  and  that  growth  in  the 
number  of  countries  with  nuclear  arsenals  poses  real 
risks  to  international  peace  and  stability.  Scott  Sagan 
has  taken  a  lead  in  representing  this  perspective,  ar¬ 
guing  that  "more  will  be  worse,"6  although  most  other 
academic  students  of  nuclear  proliferation  agree  with 
him  on  this  issue,  even  if  not  accepting  any  or  all  of  his 
arguments. 
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Waltz  and  Sagan  have  honed  their  disagreement 
in  a  short  book,  The  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  widely 
used  in  the  classroom  to  teach  nuclear  proliferation  is¬ 
sues.  First  appearing  in  1995,  the  two  authors  released 
revised  versions  in  2002  and  20137 

THE  NUCLEAR  PEACE  HYPOTHESIS 

At  the  center  of  the  debate  between  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  optimists  and  pessimists  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  nuclear  peace  hypothesis.8  The  thesis,  first 
articulated  in  the  months  after  the  bombing  of  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki,  is  an  argument  that  the  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  atomic  weapons  fundamentally  alters  in¬ 
ternational  society  by  making  warfare  intolerable.  In 
essence,  the  atomic  bomb  created  a  situation  in  which 
the  means  of  warfare  were  incommensurate  with  the 
ends,  such  that  it  no  longer  made  sense  to  contemplate 
general  wars  as  a  tool  of  policy.  Bernard  Brodie  of¬ 
fered  a  stark  statement  of  the  concept  in  one  of  the 
seminal  works  of  nuclear  strategy: 

Thus  far  the  chief  purpose  of  our  military  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  to  win  wars.  From  now  on  its  chief 
purpose  must  be  to  avert  them.  It  can  have  almost  no 
other  useful  purpose.9 

Although  Brodie  came  to  modify  his  views,  especially 
in  his  subsequent  work  on  limited  warfare,  this  1946 
statement  is  at  the  core  of  the  argument  offered  by 
proliferation  optimists. 

Proponents  of  the  nuclear  peace  hypothesis  argue 
that  the  destructiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  makes  na¬ 
tional  leaders  reluctant  to  pursue  military  actions  that 
might  escalate  into  a  nuclear  exchange.  From  this  per¬ 
spective,  there  are  few  war  objectives  that  could  justi- 
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fy  risking  the  death  and  destruction  associated  with  a 
war  fought  using  nuclear  weapons.  Some  have  argued 
that  nuclear  arsenals  played  a  central  role  in  creating 
the  so-called  "Long  Peace"  during  the  Cold  War,  a 
reference  to  the  absence  of  significant  armed  conflict 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  de¬ 
spite  bitter  enmity  and  mass  arms  build-ups.10  Others 
also  argue  that  nuclear  weapons  are  responsible  in 
part  for  the  absence  of  major  power  wars  in  the  past 
6  decades.11  While  many  contest  the  nuclear  peace  hy¬ 
pothesis,  that  debate  will  not  be  reviewed  here.12 

The  focus  of  this  chapter  is  on  a  different  issue, 
closely  connected,  that  helps  explain  the  indifference 
of  policymakers  to  the  Waltz  argument:  Why  do  U.S. 
policymakers  —  meaning  government  officials  who 
have  had  positions  of  responsibility  for  such  mat¬ 
ters  —  overwhelmingly  support  nuclear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  efforts,  irrespective  of  party,  ideology,  or  attitude 
toward  nuclear  weapons,  even  those  who  accept  the 
tenets  of  the  nuclear  peace  hypothesis?  Alternative¬ 
ly,  to  reframe  the  question  in  the  context  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  debate:  why  are  policymakers  overwhelmingly 
inclined  toward  proliferation  pessimism? 

NUCLEAR  OPTIMISM,  PROLIFERATION 
OPTIMISM,  AND  PROLIFERATION 
RELATIVISM 

As  a  starting  point,  there  are  important  differences 
between  "nuclear  optimism,"  the  concept  that  nuclear 
weapons  can  prevent  wars  with  limited  danger  of  nu¬ 
clear  use,  and  "proliferation  optimism,"  the  decidedly 
different  argument  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  dangers 
that  they  pose.  Sagan,  for  example,  implicitly  assumes 
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that  those  who  accept  the  nuclear  peace  hypothesis 
also  favor  proliferation,  meaning  that  "nuclear  op¬ 
timists"  are  the  same  as  "proliferation  optimists."13 
That  is  a  doubtful  conclusion.  A  "proliferation  opti¬ 
mist"  inevitably  will  be  a  "nuclear  optimist,"  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  favor  in¬ 
ternational  peace;  but  a  "nuclear  optimist"  need  not 
be  a  "proliferation  optimist."  Indeed,  as  will  become 
evident,  many  "nuclear  optimists"  are  "proliferation 
pessimists,"  and  even  those  sometimes  classified  as 
"proliferation  optimists"  often  are  highly  selective  in 
their  optimism. 

Distinguishing  the  "proliferation  optimist"  from 
what  Peter  Lavoy  has  called  the  "proliferation  relativ¬ 
ist"  is  critically  important  to  understanding  different 
views  regarding  the  merits  of  nuclear  proliferation.14 
Some  academics  considered  "proliferation  optimists" 
hold  positions  radically  different  from  the  one  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Waltz,  perhaps  accepting  the  "nuclear 
peace  hypothesis"  but  not  necessarily  considering  all 
nuclear  proliferation  beneficial. 

John  Mearsheimer,  often  identified  as  a  "prolifera¬ 
tion  optimist,"15  is  better  characterized  as  a  "prolifera¬ 
tion  relativist."  Rather  than  advocating  "more  is  bet¬ 
ter,"  he  has  supported  selective  proliferation.  Thus,  in 
the  early-1990s  he  argued  that  Ukraine  should  retain 
the  nuclear  weapons  that  it  acquired  with  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  his  view,  international 
stability  was  enhanced  when  the  major  European 
powers  had  nuclear  weapons.16  He  also  made  clear 
that  smaller  countries  should  not  get  them  at  all.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mearsheimer,  "Nuclear  proliferation  does 
not  axiomatically  promote  peace  and  can  in  some  cases 
even  cause  war."17  While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
chapter  to  assess  the  theoretical  foundations  of  their 
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worldviews,  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Waltz  and 
Mearsheimer  share  fundamentally  similar  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  international  system,  but  still  seem  to  have 
rather  different  views  on  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons. 
While  Waltz  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  nuclear  peace 
hypothesis,  Mearsheimer  appears  less  convinced  that 
a  nuclear  revolution  has  changed  the  fundamentals  of 
international  relations.18 

Indeed,  what  is  striking  is  that  most  so-called  "pro¬ 
liferation  optimists"  are  actually  "proliferation  relativ¬ 
ists."  Bruce  Bueno  de  Mesquita  wrote  about  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  "selective"  proliferation,  arguing  that  in  some 
instances  nuclear  proliferation  was  beneficial,  even  as 
he  accepted  that  it  could  have  profoundly  negative 
consequences  in  other  cases.19  Similarly,  Dagobert  L. 
Brito  and  Michael  D.  Intriligator,  also  often  consid¬ 
ered  "proliferation  optimists,"  actually  make  a  rather 
different  argument.  While  they  contend  that  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  states  may  or  may 
not  increase  the  risks  of  deliberate  nuclear  war,  more 
proliferation  does  increase  the  prospects  for  "nuclear 
war  due  to  accidents,  irrationality,  or  political  insta¬ 
bility."20  While  more  sanguine  than  many  others,  it 
would  be  a  stretch  to  identify  such  views  as  optimistic. 

The  distinction  between  "proliferation  optimism" 
and  "proliferation  relativism"  is  critical  to  under¬ 
standing  how  Waltz's  views  of  proliferation  fit  within 
the  broader  spectrum  of  alternative  perspectives  of 
the  challenges  posed  by  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Similarly,  as  will  become  clear,  support  for  the 
nuclear  peace  hypothesis— what  might  be  termed 
"nuclear  optimism"  —  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
"proliferation  optimism."  It  is  these  distinctions  that 
help  explain  why  policymakers,  even  those  who  may 
accept  the  "nuclear  peace  hypothesis,"  dismiss  Waltz 
and  his  optimistic  views  on  nuclear  proliferation. 
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PROLIFERATION  OPTIMISM 


What  are  the  arguments  justifying  proliferation  op¬ 
timism?  The  following  paragraphs  summarize  the  key 
elements  of  Waltz's  argument,  ignoring  some  impor¬ 
tant  points  he  makes  for  the  purposes  of  completeness 
that  are  relatively  tangential  to  his  core  argument. 

Underlying  Waltz's  argument  are  several  assump¬ 
tions  that  are  derived  from  his  views  of  how  the  in¬ 
ternational  system  operates  and  his  adherence  to  the 
nuclear  peace  hypothesis.  First,  he  argued,  "Deter¬ 
rent  balances  are  inherently  stable."21  He  contended 
that  nuclear  deterrence  did  not  depend  on  the  size 
of  nuclear  arsenals,  because  there  was  little  incentive 
to  acquire  more  weapons  once  a  country  "securely 
established"  its  deterrent.22  Second,  he  argued  that 
the  resulting  deterrence  stability  is  insensitive  to  the 
character  of  regimes,  essentially  arguing  that  all  states 
and  all  possible  national  leaders  can  be  trusted  to  use 
their  nuclear  forces  with  prudence.  For  that  reason,  he 
argued  that  Libya  under  Muammar  Qaddafi,  Uganda 
under  Idi  Amin,  or  Iraq  under  Saddam  Hussein  would 
behave  similarly  to  a  United  States  under  Dwight 
Eisenhower  or  a  Soviet  Union  under  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev.  Indeed,  he  even  argued  that  a  nuclear-armed 
Europe  would  have  moderated  the  behavior  of  Adolf 
Hitler.23  Third,  Waltz  believed  that  extremely  small 
nuclear  arsenals,  perhaps  consisting  of  only  a  handful 
of  weapons,  can  establish  a  credible  deterrent.  Based 
on  this  belief,  he  argued  that  Israel  could  deter  Libya 
with  only  two  weapons,  one  for  Benghazi,  and  one  for 
Tripoli,  while  Libya  need  only  possess  enough  weap¬ 
ons  to  destroy  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  in  return.24 
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Waltz  believed  that  establishing  the  conditions 
for  stable  deterrence  relationships  was  not  difficult, 
although  he  did  recognize  that  it  was  not  necessarily 
automatic.  First,  he  accepted  that  a  slow  pace  of  pro¬ 
liferation  was  essential,  because  "rapid  changes  in  in¬ 
ternational  conditions  can  be  unsettling."25  However, 
he  rejected  the  concept  of  proliferation  cascades,  and 
so  did  not  see  this  as  a  significant  concern.  From  his 
perspective,  only  a  few  non-nuclear  states  will  have 
an  interest  in  acquiring  a  nuclear  arsenal  at  any  given 
point  in  time. 

Second,  Waltz  also  recognized  that  countries  must 
create  nuclear  capabilities  that  could  reliably  mount 
retaliatory  attacks.  Waltz  specified  several  require¬ 
ments  for  such  a  force.  It  must  be  able  to  survive  attack 
and  have  the  means  to  deliver  the  surviving  weapons. 
He  saw  these  requirements  as  important  primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  obviated  the  need  for  a  launch-on-warning 
or  under  attack  capability.  Also  essential  was  a  robust 
command  and  control  system,  primarily  to  prevent 
unauthorized  use.26  Waltz  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  hard  to  satisfy  these  requirements,  even  for  a  small 
country  with  a  limited  nuclear  arsenal.  Hiding  weap¬ 
ons  and  protecting  them  (and  their  delivery  systems) 
from  attack  was  simple  to  achieve  in  his  view,  and  the 
rudimentary  command  and  control  systems  required 
were  within  the  reach  of  even  the  smallest  of  powers.27 

He  applied  similar  thinking  to  both  the  U.S. -Soviet 
nuclear  balance  and  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal.  As  a 
result,  he  rejected  the  core  precepts  that  guided  U.S. 
nuclear  policy  during  the  Cold  War,  whether  it  was 
the  complicated  interactions  between  deterrence  and 
nuclear  warfighting  in  Department  of  Defense  nuclear 
planning,  or  the  force  structure  that  he  saw  as  grossly 
oversized.28  Thus,  Waltz  adopted  theoretical  con- 
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structs  that  are  in  specific  opposition  to  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  U.S.  nuclear  policy,  strategy,  and  operations.29  It 
is  that  divergence  that  lies  at  the  core  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  perspectives  of  Washington  policy¬ 
makers  and  academic  theorists. 

POLICYMAKERS  AND  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION 

During  the  past  7  decades,  U.S.  policymakers  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  prospects  for  the  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  even  if  ultimately  other  considerations 
took  precedence.  This  perspective  is  reflected  in  the 
observation  of  the  Congressional  Commission  on  the 
Strategic  Posture  of  the  United  States  that,  since  the 
beginning,  U.S.  nuclear  policy  has  had  two  "impera¬ 
tives":  the  requirement  for  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent 
and  reliance  on  arms  control  and  nonproliferation 
measures.30  This  juxtaposition  is  significant,  given  that 
this  commission  was  comprised  of  men  and  women 
selected  to  represent  the  views  of  Washington's  politi¬ 
cal  elite,  including  amongst  its  members  former  U.S. 
Government  policymakers  in  the  U.S.  Government 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  development  or  imple¬ 
mentation  of  strategic  nuclear  policy. 

Every  U.S.  president  since  the  detonation  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  has  articulated  policies  consistent  with 
this  dual  vision,  although  some  had  little  confidence 
in  nonproliferation  and  can  be  justifiably  criticized  for 
that.  Official  policy  from  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age 
called  for  constraints  on  nuclear  weapons,  starting  in 
the  months  after  Hiroshima,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  countries  announced  what  became  the  Ba¬ 
ruch  Plan,  which  called  for  international,  not  nation¬ 
al,  control  of  nuclear  materials.  Consistent  with  this 
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vision,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  prohibited  transfers 
of  nuclear  materials  and  weapons  information  even 
to  our  British  and  Canadian  allies,  who  had  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  the  Manhattan  Project.  As  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  asserted  in  1966, 
perhaps  with  some  overstatement,  "The  United  States 
believed  —  and  this  is  something  that  it  is  easy  for  ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  world  to  forget  — that  even  one  nuclear 
power  was  too  many,  and  immediately  after  World 
War  II  we  sought  to  remove  nuclear  energy  from  the 
military  field."31 

In  the  subsequent  2  decades,  until  the  negotiation 
of  the  1969  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT), 
most  policymakers  at  best  tolerated  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  and  only  a  few  actively  thought  it  a  good  thing.32 
Even  former  U.S.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  often 
criticized  by  the  nonproliferation  community  for  his 
role  in  spreading  nuclear  technology  through  the  At¬ 
oms  for  Peace  program,  opposed  nuclear  proliferation 
and  apparently  thought  that  his  policies  were  consis¬ 
tent  with  that  objective.33 

In  some  respects,  this  consensus  in  policymaking 
circles  is  surprising;  on  other  nuclear  matters,  there 
often  was  widespread  disagreement.  Yet,  it  is  evident 
that  many  people  who  firmly  believed  in  the  strength 
of  deterrence,  and  probably  believed  that  nuclear 
weapons  played  an  important  (perhaps  even  a  deci¬ 
sive  role)  in  maintaining  global  peace  during  the  Cold 
War,  also  fought  to  prevent  the  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Amongst  the  primary  intellectual 
figures  of  U.S.  nuclear  deterrence  strategy  were  indi¬ 
viduals  closely  associated  with  nuclear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  policies,  such  as  Albert  Wohlstetter.34 

How  do  we  know  what  they  think?  While  there  are 
no  opinion  surveys  to  prove  the  point,  there  is  little 
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doubt  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  senior 
national  security  executives  during  the  nuclear  age 
opposed  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  even 
when  friendly  countries  were  involved.  We  know  this 
in  several  ways.  First,  we  know  what  they  have  said 
and  written.  Few  have  adopted  a  position  consistent 
with  the  proliferation  optimists,35  while  most  have 
viewed  proliferation  as  a  serious  national  security 
challenge.36  Perhaps  more  significantly,  we  also  can 
review  what  policies  they  have  advocated  and  imple¬ 
mented. 

What  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  make 
most  U.S.  policymakers  nuclear  proliferation  pessi¬ 
mists?  This  chapter  explores  five  such  considerations: 

(1)  widespread  ambivalence  about  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  concerns  about  the  stability  of  nuclear  deterrence; 

(3)  the  challenges  that  nuclear  proliferation  pose  to 
the  U.S.  global  position;  (4)  the  risks  of  nuclear  terror¬ 
ism  resulting  from  loss  of  control  of  nuclear  arsenals 
in  failed  states;  and,  (5)  the  complexity  of  crisis  man¬ 
agement.  Other  considerations  could  be  added  to  this 
list,  such  as  worries  about  the  quality  of  intelligence 
concerning  foreign  nuclear  programs,  or  the  ability 
of  any  country  to  ensure  the  safe  operation  of  nuclear 
arsenals.37 

U.S.  AMBIVALENCE  TOWARD  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

In  contrast  to  Waltz's  comfort  with  a  nuclear¬ 
armed  world,  U.S.  Government  officials,  especially 
at  the  more  senior  levels,  often  are  more  ambivalent. 
They  recognize  the  strategic  value  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  but  also  worry  about  their  destructiveness  and 
the  dangers  associated  with  their  possession  and 
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potential  use.  This  view  is  aptly  summarized  in 
another  of  Brodie's  writings: 

All  civilized  people  share  in  greater  or  less  degree  the 
desire  to  put  the  "nuclear  genie  back  in  the  bottle" 
(though,  like  the  classical  genie,  it  has  also  done  some 
useful  service  — such  as  critically  reducing  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union).38 

More  importantly,  most  U.S.  presidents  have  had 
such  conflicted  views.  Almost  none  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  comfortable  with  nuclear  weapons;  many 
sought  to  limit  or  eliminate  them.  The  views  of  U.S. 
President  Barack  Obama  on  the  ultimate  need  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  world  without  nuclear  weapons,  sometimes  ar¬ 
ticulated  as  a  new  departure,  also  reflect  the  publicly 
and  privately  expressed  opinions  of  most  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Famously,  then-U.S.  President  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  was  willing  to  discuss  the  complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  during  the  October  1986  Reyk¬ 
javik  Summit,  declaring  "It  would  be  fine  with  me  if 
we  eliminated  all  nuclear  weapons."39  He  justified  his 
support  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  by  talking 
of  "rendering  these  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete."40  Even  former  President  Eisenhower,  who 
of  all  the  presidents  was  most  attracted  to  the  benefits 
provided  by  nuclear  deterrence,  often  expressed  both 
his  fears  of  their  destructive  powers  and  the  ultimate 
need  to  eliminate  them.41 

Striving  for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  never  been  seen  as  necessarily  incom¬ 
patible  with  acceptance  of  nuclear  deterrence  in  the 
shorter  term.  Indeed,  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age,  official  U.S.  policy  has  been  the  ultimate  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  even  if  only  in  the  context 
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of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  incongru¬ 
ity  is  well  demonstrated  with  the  varying  views  of 
nuclear  weapons  evident  among  the  so-called  "Gang 
of  Four,"  the  four  former  U.S.  senior  statesmen  (Hen¬ 
ry  Kissinger,  Sam  Nunn,  William  Perry,  and  George 
Shultz)  who  called  for  the  revitalization  of  efforts  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons.42  While  often  viewed  as  a 
radical  break  from  the  past,  the  differences  are  actu¬ 
ally  less  obvious.  All  support  maintaining  a  reliable 
nuclear  deterrent.43 

Such  skepticism  does  not  comport  well  with  "more 
is  better."  Why  actively  promote  the  spread  of  a  weap¬ 
on  that  you  believe  ultimately  should  be  banned?  At 
the  very  least,  this  helps  explain  the  ambivalence  that 
often  attended  thinking  about  such  matters  when  the 
issue  of  nuclear  assistance  arose. 

Many  in  the  United  States  argue  that  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  are  essential  only  to  deter  other  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.44  This  is  not  official  U.S.  national  policy,  although 
the  2010  Nuclear  Posture  Review  noted  a  trend  to  move 
in  that  direction: 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  strengthen  con¬ 
ventional  capabilities  and  reduce  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  deterring  non-nuclear  attacks,  with  the 
objective  of  making  deterrence  of  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  or  our  allies  and  partners  the  sole 
purpose  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.45 

This  reflected  a  long-standing  effort  to  reduce  the  role 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  providing  the  president  with 
conventional  options.  The  United  States  has  developed 
formidable  advanced  conventional  military  capabili¬ 
ties,  involving  precision  strike  munitions;  sophisticat¬ 
ed  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR) 
systems;  and  complex  command  and  control  systems. 
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Part  of  the  impetus  for  the  development  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  was  a  desire  to  raise  the  threshold  for  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.46  The  United  States  currently  can 
employ  conventional  forces  to  accomplish  military 
objectives  requiring  nuclear  weapons  in  an  earlier 
era.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States  does  not  rely  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  same  extent  as  other  powers 
(and  certainly  not  as  much  as  Russia,  which  requires 
them  even  for  defense  against  large-scale  convention¬ 
al  attacks).  From  this  perspective,  so  argues  Harold 
Brown,  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  who  did  much 
to  encourage  the  development  of  such  capabilities, 
the  United  States  would  benefit  more  than  any  other 
power,  should  nuclear  weapons  totally  disappear  to¬ 
day.47  While  many  of  his  peers  would  disagree  with 
his  ultimate  conclusion,  few  would  disagree  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  4  decades  the  United  States  systematically 
worked  to  acquire  conventional  weapons  capabilities, 
motivated  in  part  by  a  desire  to  reduce  requirements 
for  nuclear  weapons.48 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MAINTAINING 
A  DETERRENT 

Policymakers  and  analysts  intimately  involved 
with  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  policy  were  not  san¬ 
guine  about  the  ease  of  maintaining  deterrence  re¬ 
lationships.  Indeed,  most  clearly  accepted  the  view 
articulated  by  Albert  Wohlstetter  in  the  late-1950s 
when  writing  about  the  initial  efforts  to  create  a  stable 
deterrent  in  a  world  populated  both  by  thermonu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs):  "Deterrence  in  the  1960s  is  neither  assured 
nor  impossible  but  will  be  the  product  of  sustained 
intelligent  effort  and  hard  choices."49  As  Wohlstetter 
argued  in  his  seminal  article,  "The  Delicate  Balance  of 
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Terror,"  ensuring  the  survivability  of  a  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  is  complex  and  costly.50 

From  the  perspective  of  practitioners  of  nuclear 
strategy,  Waltz  ignored  the  harsh  realities  of  nuclear 
strategy  development  and  implementation.  Consider 
the  comments  of  David  Rosenberg  about  his  seminal 
article  on  early  U.S.  nuclear  strategy: 

[This  article]  addresses  nuclear  strategy  not  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  conceptualization,  but  rather  as  a  complex 
endeavor,  partly  intellectual  and  partly  bureaucratic. 

It  focuses  specifically  on  the  strategic  and  operational 
planning  process  for  nuclear  war— where  concepts 
were  translated  into  damage  criteria,  tactics,  targets, 
and  weapons  —  and  how  that  process  is  related  to  dy¬ 
namics  such  as  high  policy  guidance,  strategic  theory, 
and  technological  development,  which  should  have 
served  to  control  and  regulate  it.51 

In  contrast,  Waltz  views  deterrence  "as  an  exercise  in 
conceptualization."  Consider  the  difference  between 
Waltz's  views  and  those  of  practitioners  on  two  is¬ 
sues:  ensuring  the  survivability  of  nuclear  forces  and 
evaluating  the  utility  of  small  nuclear  forces. 

Waltz  contended  that  any  state  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  will  take  effective  steps  to  ensure  the  surviv¬ 
ability  of  its  arsenal.  That  was  not  the  sense  of  Wohl- 
stetter  and  his  RAND  colleagues,  who  believed  that 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC),  focused  large¬ 
ly  on  its  own  retaliatory  capabilities,  largely  ignored 
its  own  vulnerability  to  a  surprise  attack.52  Waltz  dis¬ 
counted  such  concerns  by  arguing  that  they  were  mis¬ 
guided,  claiming  that  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
the  United  States  was  deterred  by  a  relatively  small 
Soviet  nuclear  force  (perhaps  limited  to  60-70  weap¬ 
ons  capable  of  reaching  the  United  States,  contrasting 
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with  the  2,000  weapons  that  we  had  that  could  strike 
the  Soviet  Union).53  However,  Waltz  also  apparently 
was  quite  comfortable  retaliating  against  cities  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  counterforce  attacks,  a  position  that  many 
American  nuclear  strategists  found  unpalatable.54 

We  also  have  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  small 
nuclear  powers  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  sur¬ 
vivability  of  their  nuclear  arsenal.  The  South  Africans 
stored  their  entire  arsenal  of  six  bombs  in  a  single 
building  vulnerable  even  to  conventional  air  strikes, 
protected  only  by  their  ability  to  keep  its  location  a  se¬ 
cret.55  While  one  presumes  that  these  weapons  would 
have  been  dispersed  in  the  event  of  a  crisis,  we  are 
told  that  the  Soviet  Union  considered  preemptive  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  nascent  South  African  program.56 
Admittedly,  we  do  not  know  if  the  Soviets  knew  the 
location  of  those  weapons,  but  given  known  penetra¬ 
tions  of  the  South  African  military  establishment,  it  is 
possible  that  they  did.57 

The  Pakistanis  certainly  seem  to  worry  about  the 
survivability  of  their  nuclear  arsenal,  concerned  both 
that  the  United  States  might  attempt  to  seize  control 
of  it  and  that  India  might  preemptively  neutralize 
their  deterrent  forces  by  destroying  the  weapons  still 
in  their  storage  bunkers.  Indeed,  experts  on  Pakistan's 
nuclear  forces  appear  to  believe  that  its  arsenal  will  be 
dispersed  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  due  to  concerns  about 
its  survivability.58  Clearly,  the  Pakistanis  are  not  con¬ 
fident  about  the  survivability  of  their  arsenal  under 
routine  circumstances. 

It  is  surprising  that  Waltz  is  so  confident  about  the 
survivability  of  small  nuclear  arsenals.  The  argument 
rests  largely  on  the  confidence  that  any  country  can 
have  that  its  greatest  secrets  have  not  been  compro¬ 
mised.  In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  knowledge  of  one 
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location  would  have  permitted  a  decisive  disarming 
attack.  Even  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  with  its  larger  and 
more  sophisticated  force  structure,  weapons  appar¬ 
ently  are  stored  at  only  6  to  12  sites,  according  to  at 
least  one  account.59  Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  such  a  force  by  relying  on  hardened 
bunkers  or  underground  facilities,  but  that  transforms 
the  arsenal  into  something  that  begins  to  look  like  a 
small  version  of  a  major  power  nuclear  infrastructure. 

As  has  been  noted,  Waltz  argues  that  small  nuclear 
forces  can  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  secure  de¬ 
terrent,  contrasting  the  small  arsenals  of  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  vastly  larger  U.S.  force 
structure.  He  seems  to  imply  that  the  leaders  of  those 
two  European  countries  believed  that  their  arsenals 
comprised  a  self-sufficient  deterrent  to  Soviet  nucle¬ 
ar  threats.  Yet,  the  reality  is  that  both  countries  saw 
their  nuclear  deterrent  only  in  the  U.S.  context,  not  as 
totally  isolated  and  independent  forces.  The  British 
integrated  their  nuclear  forces  into  a  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  theater  and  a  U.S.  strate¬ 
gic  response,  while  the  French  strategy  focused  heav¬ 
ily  on  manipulation  of  U.S.  responses.60 

Clearly,  those  who  had  to  take  responsibility  for 
sustaining  the  U.S.  deterrent  were  far  less  confident 
than  Waltz  about  strategic  stability.  Indeed,  during 
the  decades  that  followed  publication  of  Wohlstet- 
ter's  article,  concerns  about  strategic  stability  were 
a  constant,  irrespective  of  administration.  Whether 
addressing  the  central  strategic  balance  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  or  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  regional  balance  in  Europe,  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  found  nothing  simple  or  easy  about  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  generating  and  sustaining  a  credible  deterrent. 
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Ultimately,  Waltz's  views  matter  rather  less  than 
the  perspectives  of  several  generations  of  practitio¬ 
ners  who  had  rather  different  views  on  deterrence.  For 
those  responsible  for  the  lives  of  tens,  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people,  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  less  inclined  to  take  for  granted 
the  inherent  stability  of  deterrence;  or  that  they  might 
be  less  than  comfortable  with  the  argument  that  we 
should  view  the  nuclear  postures  of  other  countries 
with  complacency. 

CHALLENGING  U.S.  DOMINANCE 

Many  in  Washington  opposed  nuclear  weapons 
programs  because  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  would  undermine  U.S.  political  and  military  pow¬ 
er.  Former  President  Eisenhower  apparently  believed 
that  the  United  States  would  benefit  more  from  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
given  his  confidence  in  U.S.  economic  and  industri¬ 
al  strength.61  As  future  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  would  note  in  the  late-1960s,  "Further  nu¬ 
clear  spread  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  relative 
influence  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  scene."62 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  it  a  gen¬ 
eralized  principle  when  he  told  a  Soviet  diplomat  in 
1963,  "It  was  almost  axiomatic  that  no  nuclear  pow¬ 
er  has  any  interest  in  seeing  others  become  nuclear 
powers."63 

The  most  obvious  point  about  nuclear  proliferation 
is  that  it  may  strengthen  adversaries  and  weaken  U.S. 
responses  to  their  aggressive  moves.  Once  it  became 
clear  in  the  1950s  that  nuclear  weapons,  even  when 
possessed  in  overwhelming  numbers,  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  uses  of  conventional  weapons  peripheral  to  the 
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core  interests  of  the  United  States,  U.S.  policymakers 
had  to  worry  that  a  nuclear  umbrella  could  shield  de¬ 
stabilizing  actions  by  hostile  countries,  even  if  we  did 
not  fear  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  was  one  of 
the  concerns  that  arose  from  consideration  of  China's 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,64  and  it  has  been  a  re¬ 
curring  theme  in  connection  with  lesser  powers  (such 
as  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  North  Korea,  openly  hostile  to 
U.S.  interests)  who  might  strive  to  use  a  nuclear  arse¬ 
nal  to  undermine  U.S.  influence  and  interests. 

Even  more  intriguing  is  the  ambivalence  or  hostil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  toward  the  acquisition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  by  close  allies.  The  U.S.  theater  nuclear 
weapons  policy  in  Europe  was  calibrated  to  reduce 
incentives  for  NATO  and  even  non-NATO  countries 
to  acquire  their  own  independent  nuclear  deterrent. 
Although  the  British  had  been  closely  involved  with 
the  original  Manhattan  Project,  it  took  time  for  the 
U.S.  political  establishment  to  accept  Britain's  nucle¬ 
ar  status  and,  even  longer,  to  develop  the  close  ties 
that  eventually  emerged  between  the  two  country's 
nuclear  programs.65 

During  the  late-1950s  and  early-1960s,  some  U.S. 
Government  officials  thought  that  the  United  States 
benefited  from  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
allies.  Thus,  in  1955,  then-President  Eisenhower  asked 
Harold  Stassen  to  undertake  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Initially,  Stassen  was  skepti¬ 
cal  about  the  prospects  for  nuclear  nonproliferation, 
but  changed  his  views  after  concluding  it  was  a  pos¬ 
sible  area  of  diplomatic  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  some  Department  of  Defense  offi¬ 
cials  strongly  opposed  his  efforts  in  part  because  they 
thought  it  would  be  to  the  U.S.  advantage  if  France 
and  Japan  had  nuclear  weapons.66 
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Days  after  the  first  Chinese  nuclear  test  in  1964, 
then-U.S.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  established  the 
Gilpatric  Committee  to  review  the  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  policy.  The  Committee  discovered  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  no  longer  opposed  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  but  that  the  Department  of  State  was 
strongly  opposed  to  any  policy  that  would  overtly 
prevent  certain  U.S.  allies  from  retaining  the  right  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  In  particular,  some  senior 
Department  of  State  officials  at  the  time  believed 
that  U.S.  alliance  relations  depended  on  creation  of 
the  Multi-Lateral  Force  (MLF),  which  would  have 
given  NATO  allies  direct  access  to  nuclear  weapons. 
Moreover,  some  senior  Department  of  State  officials 
believed  that  we  would  undermine  alliance  relation¬ 
ships  if  we  tried  to  deny  Germany  and  Japan  the  right 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.67  However,  the  MLF  nev¬ 
er  became  a  reality,  and  the  president  never  accepted 
the  Department  of  State's  hostility  toward  nuclear 
nonproliferation. 

Over  time,  U.S.  officials  came  to  worry  that  allied 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities  posed  dangers  to  the 
U.S. -Soviet  deterrence  relationship.  In  addition,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  true  that  the  United  States  provided 
assistance  to  the  French  nuclear  weapons  program,68 
it  is  equally  clear  that  from  the  French  perspective  the 
United  States  was  a  huge  obstacle  in  its  development 
of  an  independent  nuclear  capability  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.69  Indeed,  one  rationale  for  the  French  nuclear 
program  was  to  deny  the  United  States  independence 
of  action  in  responding  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Paris 
wanted  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  took  into  ac¬ 
count  French  security  interests.  Unfortunately,  it  also 
complicated  NATO  nuclear  weapons  planning.  For 
example,  the  United  States  worried  that  efforts  to  keep 
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a  conflict  limited  might  be  derailed  by  French  nuclear 
attacks  against  attacking  Soviet  ground  forces  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe.70 

Ultimately,  the  United  States  exerted  considerable 
pressure  on  other  friendly  countries  during  the  Cold 
War,  such  as  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  to  constrain 
their  nuclear  ambitions,  and  worked  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s  — admittedly  not  always  pursued  consis¬ 
tently— to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.71 

Interestingly,  Waltz  at  one  point  concedes  such 
worries  about  the  negative  impact  of  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  by  accepting  that  the  "limitation  of  America's 
policy  choices  has  been  one  of  the  costs"  of  prolifera¬ 
tion,  but  finds  the  benefits  he  sees  in  limiting  adver¬ 
sary  choices  are  well  worth  that  price.72  It  is  perhaps 
unsurprising  that  those  in  Washington  responsible  for 
U.S.  policy  are  less  sanguine  about  the  costs  of  permit¬ 
ting  reductions  in  U.S.  relative  power. 

FAILED  STATES  AND  NUCLEAR  TERRORISM 

A  major  concern  for  U.S.  policymakers,  especially 
since  9/11,  has  been  the  danger  that  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists.  While  some 
analysts  believe  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism  is 
overstated,  and  others  that  it  is  irrelevant,  the  concern 
is  not  new.73  The  national  security  community  in  the 
United  States  has  discussed  the  issue  since  at  least  the 
early-1970s,  and  worries  about  nuclear  terrorism  have 
motivated  much  of  the  activity  intended  to  control  fis¬ 
sile  material.74 

For  many,  the  most  likely  way  in  which  this  could 
happen  is  as  a  result  of  political  instability  in  a  nuclear¬ 
armed  country.  This  problem  first  emerged  as  a  con- 
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cern  in  the  early-1990s  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  At  that  time,  the  So¬ 
viet  nuclear  arsenal  was  divided  between  four  coun¬ 
tries,  and  security  for  protecting  weapons  and  fissile 
material  was  uncertain  at  best.  In  addition  to  taking 
steps  to  ensure  consolidation  of  the  weapons  under 
the  sole  control  of  Russia,  the  United  States  funded 
a  variety  of  programs  intended  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
weapons,  fissile  material,  or  critical  technology.75 

Today  the  primary  concern  is  that  the  political  col¬ 
lapse  of  North  Korea  or  Pakistan  could  lead  to  a  loss 
of  control  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  a  terrorist  group.  This  is  particularly  wor¬ 
rying  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  given  the  presence  and 
strength  of  terrorist  groups  in  that  country  that  might 
be  inclined  to  use  such  weapons.76  President  Obama 
has  made  the  risks  of  terrorist  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  a  central  concern  of  his  administration.  As 
he  argued  in  his  2009  Prague  speech,  "This  is  the  most 
immediate  and  extreme  threat  to  global  security."77 
While  the  rationale  differed,  former  U.S.  President 
George  W.  Bush  also  considered  nuclear  terrorism  as 
one  of  his  top  national  security  challenges.78 

Recent  developments  in  Syria  also  illustrate  this 
point.  The  Syrians  amassed  a  militarily  significant 
quantity  of  chemical  weapons,  and  there  were  wide¬ 
spread  fears  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  that 
terrorists  might  gain  control  of  some  of  this  arsenal. 
The  concern  was  so  sufficiently  great  that  the  Western 
countries  were  willing  to  work  with  the  Assad  regime, 
previously  considered  a  pariah,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
these  weapons.79  Significantly,  the  dangers  could  have 
included  a  nuclear  dimension,  given  Syria's  abortive 
effort  to  build  nuclear  infrastructure  that  was  termi¬ 
nated  in  2007  when  Israel  destroyed  a  nuclear  reac- 
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tor  about  to  become  operational.  As  one  former  U.S. 
Government  official  notes,  "Think  of  how  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  entire  region  the  Syrian  civil  war 
would  be  today  if  Assad  had  a  nuclear  reactor,  and 
even  perhaps  nuclear  weapons,  in  hand."80  There  are 
certainly  other  countries  on  the  list  of  potential  prolif- 
erators,  which  might  raise  similar  concerns.81 

In  his  original  writings,  Waltz  argued  that  unsta¬ 
ble  states  were  "unlikely  to  initiate  nuclear  projects," 
but  in  any  case  discounted  the  concern  because  he 
doubted  nuclear  weapons  would  be  employed  during 
internal  strife.  He  did  not  address  the  dangers  of  nu¬ 
clear  terrorism  (nor  did  he  address  the  risk  that  loss  of 
control  might  result  in  nuclear  proliferation  if  another 
country  gained  access  to  weapons).82  Waltz  addressed 
the  problem  in  his  more  recent  writings,  but  dismissed 
the  concerns  as  either  overblown  or  not  made  worse 
by  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more  countries.83 
He  did  not  address  the  problem  of  failed  states  at  all. 

In  this  sense,  Waltz  had  a  far  more  simplistic  view 
of  the  terrorism  problem  than  either  those  who  worry 
about  it  or  even  those  who  are  more  dismissive.  He  is 
far  more  complacent  than  others  sometimes  identified 
as  "proliferation  optimists."  For  example,  Bueno  de 
Mesquita,  another  so-called  "proliferation  optimist," 
saw  terrorism  as  a  significant  risk  associated  with 
additional  nuclear  proliferation.84 

THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT 

For  U.S.  policymakers,  a  nuclear  crisis  between 
third  parties  is  a  nightmare  scenario.  It  is  easy  to  assert 
that  nuclear  deterrence  is  inherently  stable.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  demonstrate  in  practice.  U.S.  policymakers 
knew,  either  from  personal  experience  or  from  studies 
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of  nuclear  history,  that  managing  nuclear  crises  with 
the  Soviet  Union  were  fraught  with  danger.  While 
many  came  to  trust  in  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
their  colleagues  and  Soviet  adversaries,  they  also  real¬ 
ized  that  there  was  a  learning  curve.  No  one  comes 
born  into  the  world  understanding  the  manifest  com¬ 
plexities  of  policymaking  in  the  context  of  a  nuclear 
crisis.  Hence,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  U.S.  pol¬ 
icymakers  have  worried  about  the  dangers  confront¬ 
ing  the  world  as  policymakers  in  other  countries  climb 
the  learning  curve  of  nuclear  strategy.85 

Why  should  policymakers  in  Washington  care 
about  what  happens  elsewhere,  especially  when  the 
U.S.  national  interest  may  not  be  at  risk?  One  reason 
is  that  in  the  era  of  globalization,  the  United  States  has 
interests  in  most  countries  vulnerable  to  the  negative 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  war.  A  nuclear  exchange  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  could  lead  to 
tens  of  millions  of  deaths,  potentially  including  many 
U.S.  citizens,  even  if  one  does  not  accept  recent  theo¬ 
ries  about  the  prospects  for  climatic  impacts  induced 
by  a  regional  war  involving  tens  of  nuclear  weapons.86 
Such  a  conflict  also  would  cause  negative  economic 
and  political  repercussions,  including  some  specifi¬ 
cally  related  to  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  such  as  potentially  undermining 
the  taboo  against  operational  employment  of  nuclear 
weapons.87 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  U.S.  policymakers 
moved  into  high  gear  when  there  was  a  threat  that  a 
conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  had  the  potential 
to  escalate.  While  such  crises  have  been  rare,  there 
were  two  of  them  in  a  short  period  of  time  during  the 
Clinton  and  George  W.  Bush  administrations. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  an  intensely  personal  con¬ 
cern  for  policymakers.  There  were  two  occasions,  in 
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1999  and  2001-2002,  during  which  U.S.  policymak¬ 
ers  worried  that  a  war  might  erupt  between  the  two 
countries.  The  1999  Kargil  crisis  started  when  Paki¬ 
stan  infiltrated  forces  into  parts  of  Kashmir  that  the 
Indians  thought  belonged  to  them  and  thereby  threat¬ 
ened  Indian  lines  of  supply.  The  Indians  attacked  the 
Pakistani  positions,  and,  when  it  proved  impossible 
to  overcome  the  Pakistanis  in  the  difficult  mountain 
terrain,  escalated  the  conflict  by  launching  air  strikes. 
All  of  this  occurred  under  a  nuclear  shadow,  with  the 
two  countries  having  tested  nuclear  weapons  the  year 
before.88 

U.S.  policymakers  clearly  took  this  crisis  seriously, 
and  viewed  it  in  a  nuclear  context  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  After  all,  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
were  frightening.  Estimates  put  the  death  toll  from  an 
attack  on  Bombay  at  between  150,000  and  850, 000.89  It 
is  thus  not  surprising  that  former  U.S.  President  Bill 
Clinton  took  a  personal  role  in  trying  to  convince  the 
Pakistanis  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  that  they 
had  occupied,  and  that  diplomacy  involved  the  most 
senior  officials  in  the  U.S.  Government  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  South  Asian  affairs,  including  from  both  the 
military  and  Department  of  State.90 

The  same  level  of  involvement  emerged  at  the  time 
of  the  2001-2002  Twin  Peaks  crisis.  In  December  2001, 
terrorists  subsequently  linked  to  the  Pakistani  intel¬ 
ligence  services  attacked  the  Indian  Parliament.  The 
Indians  responded  by  mobilizing  their  military  and 
preparing  to  mount  retaliatory  attacks,  leading  the 
Pakistanis  to  mobilize  their  own  military.  The  follow¬ 
ing  May,  terrorists  attacked  Indian  military  encamp¬ 
ments  near  the  border  between  the  two  countries,  kill¬ 
ing  both  soldiers  and  family  members.91 

Ongoing  military  operations  in  Afghanistan  in  the 
wake  of  our  intervention  following  the  9/11  attacks 
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by  al-Qaeda  made  these  events  even  more  worrying 
to  U.S.  policymakers.  In  essence,  a  war  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Pakistan,  not  to  mention  a  nuclear  exchange, 
would  put  the  U.S.  military  forces  operating  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  at  risk.  As  happened  in  the  previous  crisis, 
the  diplomacy  involved  senior  level  U.S.  Government 
officials,  and  reflected  the  same  degree  of  concern  as 
the  earlier  crisis. 

Thus,  even  in  a  situation  where  the  United  States 
had  no  intention  of  providing  extended  deterrence, 
nuclear  weapons  created  a  complex  problem  for  in¬ 
ternational  diplomacy.  Indeed,  some  argue  that  one  of 
the  intended  roles  for  Pakistan's  nuclear  arsenal  was 
to  force  U.S.  diplomatic  interventions  in  crises  with 
India.92 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  ALL  PERSUASIONS 

The  arguments  supporting  pessimism  about  the 
consequences  of  nuclear  proliferation  cover  such  a 
wide  range  of  issues  that  almost  any  U.S.  policymaker 
can  find  one  sufficiently  compelling  to  guide  his  or 
her  actions.  A  Democratic  advocate  of  nuclear  zero 
and  a  Republican  opponent  of  the  Comprehensive 
Nuclear-Test-Ban  Treaty  can  find  common  ground  in 
the  arena  of  nuclear  nonproliferation,  even  if  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  they  find  most  compelling  differ  funda¬ 
mentally.93  Such  policymakers,  while  convinced  that 
nuclear  deterrence  works,  and  perhaps  even  believ¬ 
ing  that  nuclear  weapons  make  the  world  unsafe  for 
the  prosecution  of  large-scale  conventional  wars,  also 
tend  to  believe  that  the  workings  of  nuclear  deterrence 
are  potentially  problematic  and  certainly  have  no  faith 
that  its  sometimes  Byzantine  logic  will  work  in  every 
situation. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  all  policymakers  are  devo¬ 
tees  of  nonproliferation;  quite  the  contrary.  Many 
policymakers  found  and  find  nonproliferation  efforts 
in  tension  with  other  policies,  and  it  is  often  evident 
that  those  other  policies  take  precedence.  Policymak¬ 
ers  tend  toward  proliferation  relativism,  viewing  the 
problem  in  a  broader  context  that  takes  account  of 
other  issues  as  well.94 

Yet,  to  find  nonproliferation  an  obstacle  to  other 
policy  objectives  is  rather  different  from  arguing  its 
reverse.  Most  officials  who  tolerated  or  condoned  spe¬ 
cific  instances  of  nuclear  proliferation  apparently  did 
not  do  so  because  they  thought  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  a  positive  thing,  but  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  available  policy  alternatives  were  even 
worse.  While  perhaps  not  provable,  it  seems  clear 
that  no  senior  U.S.  Government  official  ever  actively 
promoted  nuclear  proliferation  as  a  general  principle, 
although  admittedly  some  did  on  occasion  actively 
support  proliferation  in  specific  cases. 

In  this  sense.  Waltz  has  done  the  field  a  profound 
disservice,  because  a  whole  debate  has  been  defined 
by  his  writings.  His  views  are  widely  cited  in  the 
academic  literature  to  present  the  case  for  nuclear 
optimism,  even  though  his  arguments  are  more  ap¬ 
propriately  referred  to  as  proliferation  optimism. 
Waltz  offers  a  straw  man  that  presents  grossly  sim¬ 
plified  versions  of  the  complex  and  rich  strategic 
thinking  that  has  characterized  the  practice  of  nuclear 
strategy.  While  Sagan  and  other  critics  appropriately 
take  Waltz  to  task,  they  are  less  concerned  about  the 
practice  of  nuclear  strategy  then  they  are  about  high¬ 
lighting  the  very  real  risks  from  nuclear  proliferation. 
The  result  is  that  the  perspectives  of  those  who  have 
conceptualized,  developed,  or  implemented  nuclear 
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policy,  strategy,  and  operations  are  lost;  and  academic 
students  refer  to  Waltz  as  though  his  work  represents 
the  depths  of  the  subject. 

In  contrast  to  the  rich  complexity  and  nuance  of 
writings  on  U.S.  nuclear  strategy,  which  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  vagaries  of  the  world  confronting  national 
leaders,  Waltz  offered  a  simple,  straightforward  as¬ 
sessment.  While  John  Gaddis  views  nuclear  weapons 
as  one  of  many  factors  accounting  for  the  "long  peace," 
Waltz  fixated  on  their  role.  While  two  generations  of 
nuclear  policymakers  worried  about  the  limitations 
of  nuclear  deterrence  (articulated  since  the  mid-1950s 
in  theories  of  limited  war),  Waltz  adopted  an  absolut¬ 
ist  position  that  makes  former  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  the  doctrine  of  Massive  Retaliation 
appear  subtle  by  comparison. 

U.S.  policymakers  have  a  range  of  reasons  for 
seeing  Waltz's  arguments  as  irrelevant  to  the  world 
they  face.95  For  them,  Panglossian  worldviews  are  no 
substitute  for  the  potentially  deadly  realities  of  armed 
strife  in  the  real  world.  Ultimately,  the  academic  de¬ 
bate  between  proliferation  optimists  and  pessimists  is 
exactly  that:  academic.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
few,  if  any,  officials  responsible  for  national  security 
will  find  the  perspectives  of  the  proliferation  opti¬ 
mists  attractive;  in  fact,  many  will  work  actively  to 
prevent  proliferation.  The  only  surprising  thing  is  that 
some  people  seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  to 
debate.96 
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CHAPTER  3 


"AT  ALL  COSTS": 

THE  DESTRUCTIVE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ANTI-PROLIFERATION  POLICY 

John  Mueller 

Over  the  decades,  analysts  of  nuclear  proliferation 
have  separated  themselves,  or  have  been  separated  by 
others,  into  two  camps.1 

Proliferation  alarmists  constitute  the  vast  majority, 
occupying  a  prominent  position  in  what  Bernard  Bro- 
die  once  called  "the  cult  of  the  ominous."2  They  argue 
that  proliferation  is  a  dire  development  that  must  be 
halted  as  a  supreme  policy  priority.  Thus,  Graham 
Allison  argues  that  "no  new  nuclear  weapons  states" 
should  be  a  prime  foreign  policy  principle,  and  Joseph 
Cirincione  insists  that  nonproliferation  should  be  "our 
number  one  national-security  priority."3  Of  late,  such 
alarmism  has  been  sent  into  high  relief  by  the  appar¬ 
ent  efforts  of  Iran  to  move  toward  a  nuclear  bomb 
capacity.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  2008,  can¬ 
didate  Barack  Obama  repeatedly  announced  that  he 
would  "do  everything  in  [his]  power  to  prevent  Iran 
from  obtaining  a  nuclear  weapon  — everything,"  while 
candidate  John  McCain  insisted  that  Iran  must  be  kept 
from  obtaining  a  nuclear  weapon  "at  all  costs."4  Nei¬ 
ther  bothered  to  tally  what  "everything"  might  entail 
and  what  the  costs  might  be,  and  both  continue  to 
make  the  same  kinds  of  pronouncements. 

The  other  camp,  which  is  quite  tiny,  consists  of 
proliferation  sanguinists  who  maintain  that,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  a  certain  amount  of  proliferation  might  actually 
enhance  international  stability  by  deterring  war  or 
warlike  adventures.5 
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However,  there  is  another  possible  approach  to  the 
proliferation  issue  that  might  be  called  "irrelevantist." 
People  in  this  near-empty  camp  stress  two  consider¬ 
ations: 

First,  it  really  doesn't  bloody  well  matter  whether 
the  bomb  proliferates  or  not:  proliferation  has  been 
of  little  consequence  (except  on  agonies,  obsessions, 
rhetoric,  posturing,  and  spending),  and  no  country 
that  has  possessed  the  weapons  has  found  them  use¬ 
ful  or  beneficial,  nor  have  those  who  abandoned  them 
suffered  loss  because  of  this.  Thus,  the  consequences 
of  proliferation  that  have  taken  place  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  benign:  those  who  have  acquired  the  weap¬ 
ons  have  "used"  them  simply  to  stoke  their  egos  or  to 
deter  real  or  imagined  threats. 

Second,  alarmed  efforts  to  prevent  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  have  proved  to  be  very  costly, 
leading  to  the  deaths  of  more  people  than  those  who 
perished  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  combined. 

This  chapter  evaluates  these  two  irrelevantist  con¬ 
siderations.6 

THE  BENIGN  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  PROLIFERATION 

Although  we  have  now  suffered  through  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  characterized  by  alarmism  about 
the  disasters  inherent  in  nuclear  proliferation,  the  sub¬ 
stantive  consequences  of  proliferation  have  been  quite 
limited. 

Military  Value. 

Although  the  weapons  have  certainly  generated 
obsession  and  have  greatly  affected  military  spending, 
diplomatic  posturing,  and  ingenious  theorizing,  the 
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few  countries  to  which  the  weapons  have  proliferated 
have,  for  the  most  part,  found  them  a  notable  waste 
of  time,  money,  effort,  and  scientific  talent.  They  have 
quietly  kept  them  in  storage  and  haven't  even  found 
much  benefit  in  rattling  them  from  time  to  time. 

There  has  never  been  a  militarily  compelling  — or 
even  minimally  sensible  —  reason  to  use  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  particularly  because  of  an  inability  to  identify 
suitable  targets,  or  targets  that  could  not  be  attacked 
as  effectively  by  conventional  munitions.  Moreover, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  nuclear  weapons  benefited 
their  possessors  in  specific  military  ventures.  Israel's 
presumed  nuclear  weapons  did  not  restrain  the  Ar¬ 
abs  from  attacking  in  1973,  nor  did  Britain's  prevent 
Argentina's  seizure  of  the  Falklands  in  1982.  Similar¬ 
ly,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  enveloping  allied  forces  did  not  cause 
Saddam  Hussein  to  order  his  occupying  forces  out  of 
Kuwait  in  1990.  Nor  did  possession  of  the  bomb  ben¬ 
efit  America  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  Iraq,  or  Afghanistan; 
France  in  Algeria;  or  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan.7 

Domination. 

Proliferation  alarmists  may  occasionally  grant  that 
countries  principally  obtain  a  nuclear  arsenal  to  coun¬ 
ter  real  or  perceived  threats,  but  many  go  on  to  argue 
that  the  newly  nuclear  country  will  then  use  its  nuclear 
weapons  to  "dominate"  the  area.  That  argument  was 
repeatedly  used  with  dramatic  urgency  before  2003 
for  the  dangers  supposedly  posed  by  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein,  and  it  has  also  been  frequently  applied  to  Iran. 

Exactly  how  that  domination  business  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  is  never  made  clear.8  However,  the  notion, 
apparently,  is  that:  should  an  atomic  Iraq  (in  earlier 
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fantasies),  or  North  Korea  or  Iran  (in  present  ones), 
rattle  the  occasional  rocket,  other  countries  in  the 
area,  suitably  intimidated,  would  supinely  bow  to  its 
demands.  Far  more  likely,  any  threatened  states  will 
make  common  cause  with  each  other  and  with  other 
concerned  countries  against  the  threatening  neighbor. 
It  seems  overwhelmingly  likely  that  if  a  nuclear  Iran 
brandishes  its  weapons  to  intimidate  others  or  to  get 
its  way,  it  will  find  that  those  threatened,  rather  than 
capitulating  to  its  blandishments  or  rushing  off  to 
build  a  compensating  arsenal  of  their  own,  will  ally 
with  others  to  stand  up  to  the  intimidation  — rather  in 
the  way  they  coalesced  into  an  alliance  of  convenience 
to  oppose  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990. 

It  is  also  argued  that  nuclear  weapons  embolden 
a  country  to  do  mischief  with  less  fear  of  punishing 
consequences.  However,  countries  like  Iran  already 
seem  about  as  free  as  they  need  to  be  to  do  mischief 
(from  the  U.S.  standpoint)  in  the  Middle  East;  and 
rogue  states  like  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  (USSR),  China,  and  North  Korea  do  not  seem  to 
have  stepped  up  their  mischief  after  gaining  nuclear 
weapons. 

Deterrence. 

Although  there  are  conceivable  conditions  under 
which  nuclear  weapons  could  serve  a  deterrent  func¬ 
tion,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  have  yet  ever 
done  so.  In  particular,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  what  kept  the  Cold  War  from  becoming 
a  hot  one. 

The  people  who  have  been  in  charge  of  world  af¬ 
fairs  since  World  War  II  have  been  the  same  people,  or 
the  intellectual  heirs  of  the  people,  who  tried  assidu- 
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ously,  frantically,  desperately  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
pathetically  to  prevent  World  War  II;  and  when,  de¬ 
spite  their  best  efforts,  a  world  war  was  forced  upon 
them,  they  found  the  experience  to  be  incredibly  hor¬ 
rible,  just  as  they  had  anticipated.  On  the  face  of  it,  to 
expect  these  countries  to  somehow  allow  themselves 
to  tumble  into  anything  resembling  a  repetition  of  that 
experience  —  whether  embellished  with  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  or  not  — seems  almost  bizarre.  The  people  running 
world  politics  since  1945  have  had  plenty  of  disagree¬ 
ments,  but  they  have  not  been  as  obtuse,  depraved, 
flaky,  or  desperate  as  to  need  visions  of  mushroom 
clouds  to  conclude  that  another  world  war,  nucle¬ 
ar  or  non-nuclear,  win  or  lose,  could  be  decidedly 
unpleasant.9 

Moreover,  each  leak  from  the  archives  suggests 
that  the  Soviet  Union  never  seriously  considered  any 
sort  of  direct  military  aggression  against  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  Such  as,  Robert  Jervis: 

The  Soviet  archives  have  yet  to  reveal  any  serious 
plans  for  unprovoked  aggression  against  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  not  to  mention  a  first  strike  against  the  United 
States.10 

Vojtech  Mastny: 

The  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence  [was]  irrelevant  to 
deterring  a  major  war  that  the  enemy  did  not  wish  to 
launch  in  the  first  place. .  . .  All  Warsaw  Pact  scenarios 
presumed  a  war  started  by  NATO  [North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization].11 

Stephen  Ambrose: 

At  no  time  did  the  Red  Army  contemplate,  much  less 
plan  for,  an  offensive  against  West  Europe.12 
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Bernard  Brodie: 


It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  meaningful  incentives 
the  Russians  might  have  for  attempting  to  conquer 
Western  Europe.13 

George  Kennan: 

I  have  never  believed  that  they  have  seen  it  as  in  their 
interests  to  overrun  Western  Europe  militarily,  or  that 
they  would  have  launched  an  attack  on  that  region 
generally  even  if  the  so-called  nuclear  deterrent  had 
not  existed.14 

As  Kennan  suggests,  given  the  Soviets'  global 
game  plan,  which  stressed  revolutionary  upheaval 
and  subversion  from  within  (not  Hitlerian  conquest), 
and  given  their  experience  with  two  disastrous  world 
wars,  another  such  experience  scarcely  made  any 
sense  whatsoever.  That  is,  there  was  nothing  to  deter. 

Status  Symbols. 

Moreover,  the  weapons  have  not  proved  to  be 
crucial  status  — or  virility  — symbols.  Then-French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  did  opine  in  1965  that  "no 
country  without  an  atom  bomb  could  properly  consid¬ 
er  itself  independent,"  and  Robert  Gilpin  concluded 
that  "the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  largely  deter¬ 
mines  a  nation's  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  international 
prestige."15  In  Gilpinian  tradition,  some  analysts  who 
describe  themselves  as  "realists"  have  insisted  for 
years  that  Germany  and  Japan  must  soon  come  to 
their  senses  and  quest  after  nuclear  weapons.16 
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As  Jervis  has  observed,  however,  "India,  China, 
and  Israel  may  have  decreased  the  chance  of  direct  at¬ 
tack  by  developing  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  is  hard  to 
argue  that  they  have  increased  their  general  prestige 
or  influence."17  And,  as  Jenifer  Mackby  and  Walter 
Slocombe  note: 

Undoubtedly  some  countries  have  pursued  nuclear 
weapons  more  for  status  than  for  security.  However, 
Germany,  like  its  erstwhile  Axis  ally,  Japan,  has  be¬ 
come  powerful  because  of  its  economic  might  rather 
than  its  military  might,  and  its  renunciation  of  nuclear 
weapons  may  even  have  reinforced  its  prestige.  It  has 
even  managed  to  achieve  its  principal  international 
objective  — reunification— without  becoming  a  nuclear 
state.18 

How  much  more  prestige  would  Japan  have  if  it 
possessed  nuclear  weapons?  Would  anybody  pay  a 
great  deal  more  attention  to  Britain  or  France  if  their 
arsenals  held  5,000  nuclear  weapons,  or  would  any¬ 
body  pay  much  less  if  they  had  none?  Did  China  need 
nuclear  weapons  to  impress  the  world  with  its  eco¬ 
nomic  growth?  Or  with  its  Olympics? 

Pace  of  Proliferation. 

These  considerations  help  explain  why  alarmists 
have  been  wrong  for  decades  about  the  pace  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  Dozens  of  technologically  capable  coun¬ 
tries  have  considered  obtaining  nuclear  arsenals,  but 
very  few  have  done  so.  Indeed,  as  Jacques  Hymans 
has  pointed  out,  even  supposedly  optimistic  forecasts 
about  nuclear  dispersion  have  proved  to  be  too  pessi¬ 
mistic.19  Thus  in  1958,  the  National  Planning  Associa¬ 
tion  predicted  "a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  atomic 
powers  ...  by  the  mid-1960s."20  A  few  years  later,  C.  P. 
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Snow  sternly  predicted,  "Within,  at  the  most,  6  years, 
China  and  several  other  states  [will]  have  a  stock  of 
nuclear  bombs";  while  former  U.S.  President  John 
Kennedy  observed  that  there  might  be  "ten,  fifteen, 
twenty"  countries  with  a  nuclear  capacity  by  1964. 21 

Such  punditry  has  gone  astray,  in  part  because  the 
pundits  insist  on  extrapolating  from  the  wrong  cases. 
A  more  pertinent  prototype  would  have  been  Canada, 
a  country  that  could  easily  have  had  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  1960s  but  declined  to  make  the  effort.22  In  fact, 
over  the  decades,  a  huge  number  of  countries  capable 
of  developing  nuclear  weapons  have  neglected  to  even 
consider  the  opportunity  —  for  example,  Canada,  Italy, 
and  Norway.  Even  Argentina,  Brazil,  Libya,  South 
Korea,  and  Taiwan  have  backed  away  from  or 
reversed  nuclear  weapons  programs,  and  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  South  Africa,  and  Ukraine  have  actually 
surrendered  or  dismantled  an  existing  nuclear  arse¬ 
nal.23  Some  of  that  reduction  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
hostility  of  the  nuclear  nations,  but  even  without  that, 
the  Canadian  case  seems  to  have  proved  to  have  rath¬ 
er  general  relevance.  Its  experience  certainly  suggests, 
as  Stephen  Meyer  has  shown,  that  there  is  no  "tech¬ 
nological  imperative"  for  countries  to  obtain  nuclear 
weapons  once  they  have  achieved  the  technical  capac¬ 
ity  to  do  so.24 

In  consequence,  alarmist  predictions  about  prolif¬ 
eration  chains,  cascades,  dominoes,  waves,  avalanch¬ 
es,  epidemics,  and  points-of-no-return  have  proved 
to  be  faulty.  Insofar  as  most  country  leaders  (even 
rogue  ones)  have  considered  acquiring  the  weapons, 
they  have  come  to  appreciate  several  defects:  nuclear 
weapons  are  dangerous,  distasteful,  costly,  and  likely 
to  rile  the  neighbors.  Moreover,  as  Hymans  has  dem¬ 
onstrated,  the  weapons  have  also  been  exceedingly 
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difficult  to  obtain  for  administratively  dysfunctional 
countries  like  Iran.25 

Potential  Dangers. 

Even  if  nuclear  weapons  so  far  have  had  little 
impact,  there  is  an  array  of  potential  (or  imagined) 
dangers  that  alarmed  anti-proliferators  suggest  might 
come  about. 

Crazy  Leaders.  It  is  sometimes  said,  or  implied,  that 
proliferation  has  had  little  consequence  because  the 
only  countries  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  have  had 
rational  leaders.  But  nuclear  weapons  have  proliferat¬ 
ed  to  large,  important  countries  run  by  unchallenged 
monsters  who,  at  the  time  they  acquired  the  bombs, 
were  certifiably  deranged:  Josef  Stalin,  who  in  1949  was 
planning  to  change  the  climate  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
planting  a  lot  of  trees;  and  Mao  Zedong,  who  in  1964 
had  just  carried  out  a  bizarre  social  experiment  that 
resulted  in  an  artificial  famine  in  which  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Chinese  perished.26  It  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  strongly  oppose  an  Iranian  bomb  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Iranian  regime  is  daffier  than  these  are. 

Atomic  Terrorism.  Thus  far,  terrorist  groups  seem  to 
have  exhibited  only  limited  desire  and  even  less  prog¬ 
ress  in  going  atomic.  That  lack  of  action  may  be  be¬ 
cause,  after  a  brief  exploration  of  the  possible  routes, 
they  — unlike  generations  of  alarmists  —  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  tremendous  effort  required  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  successful.27 

In  the  wake  of  9/11,  however,  concern  about  the 
atomic  terrorist  surged  even  though  the  attacks  of  that 
day  used  no  special  weapons.  By  2003,  United  Nations 
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Ambassador  John  Negroponte  judged  there  to  be  "a 
high  probability"  that  within  2  years  al-Qaeda  would 
attempt  an  attack  using  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other 
weapon  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) .  In  that  spirit,  Gra¬ 
ham  Allison  published  a  book  in  2004  — over  10  years 
ago  — relaying  his  "considered  judgment"  that  "on  the 
current  path,  a  nuclear  terrorist  attack  on  America  in 
the  decade  ahead  is  more  likely  than  not."28  Allison 
has  quite  a  bit  of  company  in  his  unfulfilled  alarmist 
conclusions.  According  to  Robert  Gates,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  every  senior  government  leader  is 
kept  awake  at  night  by  "the  thought  of  a  terrorist  end¬ 
ing  up  with  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction,  especially 
nuclear."29  Moreover,  in  2010,  U.S.  President  Barack 
Obama  held  the  atomic  terrorist  to  be  "the  single  big¬ 
gest  threat  to  U.S.  security."30 

One  route  a  would-be  atomic  terrorist  might  take 
would  be  to  receive  or  buy  a  bomb  from  a  generous, 
like-minded  nuclear  state  for  delivery  abroad.  That 
route  is  highly  improbable,  however,  because  there 
would  be  too  much  risk  — even  for  a  country  led  by 
extremists  —  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  weapon 
would  be  discovered.  As  prominent  analyst  Matthew 
Bunn  puts  it,  "A  dictator  or  oligarch  bent  on  main¬ 
taining  power  is  highly  unlikely  to  take  the  immense 
risk  of  transferring  such  a  devastating  capability  to 
terrorists  they  cannot  control,  given  the  ever-present 
possibility  that  the  material  would  be  traced  back  to 
its  origin."31  Important  in  this  last  consideration  are 
deterrent  safeguards  afforded  by  "nuclear  forensics," 
which  is  the  rapidly  developing  science  (and  art)  of 
connecting  nuclear  materials  to  their  sources  even 
after  a  bomb  has  been  exploded.32 

Moreover,  there  is  a  very  considerable  danger  to 
the  donor  that  the  bomb  (and  its  source)  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  before  delivery,  or  that  it  would  be  exploded 
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in  a  manner  and  on  a  target  the  donor  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  — including  on  the  donor  itself.  Another  con¬ 
cern  would  be  that  the  terrorist  group  might  be  infil¬ 
trated  by  foreign  intelligence.33 

In  addition,  almost  no  one  would  trust  al-Qaeda. 
As  one  observer  has  pointed  out,  the  terrorist  group's 
explicit  enemies  list  includes  not  only  Christians  and 
Jews,  but  also  all  Middle  Eastern  regimes;  Muslims 
who  don't  share  its  views;  most  Western  countries; 
the  governments  of  Afghanistan,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Russia;  most  news  organizations;  the  United  Nations; 
and  international  nongovernmental  organizations.34 
Most  of  the  time,  al-Qaeda  did  not  even  get  along 
all  that  well  with  its  host  in  Afghanistan,  the  Taliban 
government.35 

There  has  also  been  great  worry,  especially  in  post¬ 
communist  Russia,  about  "loose  nukes"  — weapons, 
"suitcase  bombs"  in  particular,  that  can  be  stolen  or 
bought  illicitly.  A  careful  assessment  conducted  by 
the  Center  for  Nonproliferation  Studies  has  concluded 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  those  devices  have  been 
lost  and  that,  regardless,  their  effectiveness  would  be 
very  low  or  even  nonexistent  because  they  (like  all  nu¬ 
clear  weapons)  require  continual  maintenance.36  Even 
some  of  those  people  most  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
atomic  terrorism  have  concluded,  "It  is  probably  true 
that  there  are  no  'loose  nukes,'  transportable  nuclear 
weapons  missing  from  their  proper  storage  locations 
and  available  for  purchase  in  some  way."37 

It  might  be  added  that  Russia  has  an  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  controlling  any  weapons  on  its  territory  because 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  prime  target  of  any  illicit  use  by  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  —  particularly  Chechen  ones  with  whom 
Russia  has  been  waging  a  vicious  on-and-off  war  with 
for  decades.  The  Government  of  Pakistan,  which  has 
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been  repeatedly  threatened  by  terrorists,  has  a  similar 
interest  in  controlling  its  nuclear  weapons  and  materi¬ 
al— and  scientists.  As  noted  by  Stephen  Younger,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  nuclear  weapons  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  "Regardless 
of  what  is  reported  in  the  news,  all  nuclear  nations 
take  the  security  of  their  weapons  very  seriously."38 
Even  if  a  finished  bomb  were  somehow  lifted  some¬ 
where,  the  loss  would  soon  be  noted  and  a  worldwide 
pursuit  undertaken. 

Moreover,  finished  bombs  are  outfitted  with  de¬ 
vices  designed  to  trigger  a  non-nuclear  explosion  that 
would  destroy  the  bomb  if  it  were  tampered  with.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  security  techniques:  bombs 
can  be  kept  disassembled  with  the  components  stored 
in  separate  high-security  vaults;  and  security  can  be 
organized  so  that  two  people  and  multiple  codes  are 
required  not  only  to  use  the  bomb  but  also  to  store, 
maintain,  and  deploy  it.  If  the  terrorists  seek  to  enlist 
(or  force)  the  services  of  someone  who  already  knows 
how  to  set  off  the  bomb,  they  would  find,  as  Younger 
stresses,  that  "only  few  people  in  the  world  have  the 
knowledge  to  cause  an  unauthorized  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  weapon."  Weapons  designers  know  how  a 
weapon  works,  he  explains,  but  not  the  multiple  types 
of  signals  necessary  to  set  it  off,  and  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  are  trained  in  only  a  limited  set  of  functions.39 

There  could  be  dangers  in  the  chaos  that  would 
emerge  if  a  nuclear  state  were  to  fail,  collapsing  in  full 
disarray —  Pakistan  is  frequently  brought  up  in  this 
context  and  sometimes  North  Korea  as  well.  However, 
even  under  those  conditions,  nuclear  weapons  would 
likely  remain  under  heavy  guard  by  people  who  know 
that  a  purloined  bomb:  would  most  likely  end  up  go¬ 
ing  off  in  their  own  territory;  would  still  have  locks 
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(and  in  the  case  of  Pakistan  would  be  disassembled); 
and  could  probably  be  followed,  located,  and  hunted 
down  by  an  alarmed  international  community.  The 
worst-case  scenario  in  that  instance  requires  not  only 
a  failed  state  but  also  a  considerable  series  of  addi¬ 
tional  permissive  conditions,  including  consistent 
(and  perfect)  insider  complicity  and  a  sequence  of 
hasty,  opportunistic  decisions  or  developments  that 
click  flawlessly  in  a  manner  far  more  familiar  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  scriptwriters  than  to  people  experienced  with 
reality.40 

Accidental  or  Inadvertent  Detonation.  A  common  con¬ 
cern  has  been  that  the  weapons  would  somehow  go 
off  by  accident  or  miscalculation,  devastating  the 
planet  in  the  process.  In  1960,  a  top  nuclear  strategist 
declared  it  "most  unlikely"  that  the  world  could  live 
with  an  uncontrolled  arms  race  for  decades.41  More¬ 
over,  in  1979,  political  scientist  Hans  J.  Morgenthau 
declared: 

The  world  is  moving  ineluctably  towards  a  third  world 
war  —  a  strategic  nuclear  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  The  international  sys¬ 
tem  is  simply  too  unstable  to  survive  for  long.42 

In  addition,  Eric  Schlosser  remains  deeply  concerned 
about  that  danger  today.43 

In  a  1982  New  Yorker  essay  and  best-selling  book, 
both  titled  Tlte  Fate  of  the  Earth,  Jonathan  Schell  pas¬ 
sionately,  if  repetitively,  argued  the  not  entirely  novel 
proposition  that  nuclear  war  would  be  terrible,  and  he 
concluded  ominously: 

One  day  —  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
soon— we  will  make  our  choice.  Either  we  will  sink 
into  the  final  coma  and  end  it  all  or,  as  I  trust  and 
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believe,  we  will  awaken  to  the  truth  of  our  peril  .  .  . 

and  rise  up  to  cleanse  the  earth  of  nuclear  weapons.44 

As  it  happened,  both  options  were  avoided:  Nei¬ 
ther  final  coma  nor  nuclear  cleansing  ever  took  place. 
The  common  alarmist  prognostications  assuming 
that,  because  the  weapons  exist,  sooner  or  later  one  or 
more  of  them  will  necessarily  go  off,  has  now  failed 
to  deliver  for  70  years  — this  suggests  that  something 
more  than  luck  is  operating. 

THE  COSTLY  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ANTI-PROLIFERATION  POLICIES 

Although  the  consequences  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  have  proved  to  be  substantially  benign,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  consequences  of  the  nuclear 
anti-proliferation  quest.  The  perpetual  agony  over 
nuclear  proliferation  has  resulted  in  an  obsessive  ef¬ 
fort  to  prevent  or  channel  it  —  and  it  is  this  effort,  not 
proliferation  itself,  that  has  inflicted  severe  costs. 

The  Costs  in  Iraq. 

The  war  in  Iraq,  with  deaths  that  have  run  well 
over  100,000  (and  counting)  —  greater  than  those  in¬ 
flicted  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  combined  —  is  a  key 
case  in  point.45  It  is  far  from  clear,  however,  what  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein,  presiding  over  a  deeply  resentful  popu¬ 
lation  and  an  unreliable  army  (fearing  overthrow,  he 
was  wary  about  issuing  his  army  bullets  and  would 
not  allow  it  within  30  miles  of  Baghdad  with  heavy 
equipment),  could  have  done  with  a  tiny  number 
of  bombs  against  his  neighbors  and  their  massively 
armed  well-wishers  other  than  seek  to  stoke  his  ego 
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and  to  deter  real  or  imagined  threats.  He  was,  then, 
fully  containable  and  able  to  be  deterred.46  The  war 
against  him  was  a  militarized  anti-proliferation  effort 
substantially  sold  as  a  venture  required  to  keep  his 
pathetic  regime  from  developing  nuclear  and  other 
presumably  threatening  weapons  and  to  prevent  him 
from  palming  off  some  of  these  to  eager  and  congenial 
terrorists.47  The  notion  that  the  war  was  designed  to 
spread  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  did  gain  signifi¬ 
cance  but,  as  Bruce  Russett  notes,  only  after  the  anti¬ 
proliferation  arguments  for  going  to  war  proved  to  be 
empty;  or,  as  Francis  Fukuyama  has  put  it,  a  prewar 
request  to  spend  "several  hundred  billion  dollars  and 
several  thousand  American  lives  in  order  to  bring  de¬ 
mocracy  to  . . .  Iraq"  would  "have  been  laughed  out  of 
court."48 

Thus,  in  an  influential  2002  book,  Kenneth  Pollack 
strenuously  advocated  a  war  whose  "whole  point" 
would  be  to  "prevent  Saddam  from  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons,"  which  Western  intelligence  agencies,  he 
reported,  were  predicting  would  occur  by  2004  (pes¬ 
simistic)  or  2008  (optimistic).49  He  fully  recognized 
the  costs  of  the  war  he  advocated,  costs  that  he  felt 
might  cause  thousands  of  deaths  and  run  into  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.  However,  war  would  be  worth 
this  price,  concluded  Pollack,  because  with  nuclear 
weapons  Saddam  would  become  the  "hegemon"  in 
the  area,  allowing  him  to  control  global  oil  supplies.50 
The  nuclear  theme  was  repeatedly  applied  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  run-up  to  the  war,  perhaps  most 
famously  in  former  National  Security  Adviser  Condo- 
leezza  Rice's  dire  warning  about  waiting  to  have  firm 
evidence  before  launching  a  war:  "We  don't  want  the 
smoking  gun  to  be  a  mushroom  cloud."  As  Paul  Wol- 
fowitz  from  the  Department  of  Defense  pointed  out, 
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nuclear  weapons  or  WMDs  were  the  "core  reason" 
used  for  selling  the  war.51  At  a  press  briefing  on  April 
10,  2003,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  former 
White  House  press  secretary  Ari  Fleischer  insisted, 
"We  have  high  confidence  that  they  have  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  That  is  what  this  war  was  about  and 
it  is  about."  And  Karl  Rove,  one  of  former  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Bush's  top  political  advisers,  reflected 
in  2008  that,  absent  the  belief  that  Saddam  Hussein 
possessed  WMD,  "I  suspect  that  the  administration's 
course  of  action  would  have  been  to  work  to  find  more 
creative  ways  to  constrain  him  like  in  the  90s."52 

For  their  part,  Democrats  have  derided  the  war 
as  "unnecessary,"  but  the  bulk  of  them  only  came  to 
that  conclusion  after  the  United  States  was  unable  to 
find  either  nuclear  weapons  or  weapons  programs  in 
Iraq.  Many  of  them  have  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
have  supported  putatively  preemptive  (actually,  pre¬ 
ventive)  military  action  and  its  attendant  bloodshed  if 
the  intelligence  about  Saddam's  programs  had  been 
accurate.53 

However,  the  devastation  of  Iraq  in  the  service  of 
limiting  proliferation  did  not  begin  with  the  war  in 
2003.  For  the  previous  13  years,  that  country  had  suf¬ 
fered  under  economic  sanctions  visited  upon  it  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations  that  were 
designed  to  force  Saddam  from  office  (and  effectively 
from  life,  since  he  had  no  viable  sanctuary  elsewhere) 
and  to  keep  the  country  from  developing  weapons, 
particularly  nuclear  ones.  Multiple,  although  disput¬ 
ed,  studies  have  concluded  that  the  sanctions  were  the 
necessary  cause  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths 
in  the  country,  most  of  them  children  under  the  age  of 
five  — the  most  innocent  of  civilians.54 
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The  Costs  in  North  Korea. 


The  costly  alarmist  perspective  on  atomic  prolif¬ 
eration  is  also  evident  in  policies  advocated  toward 
North  Korea  at  various  times.  Thus,  if  diplomacy 
failed,  as  proposed  by  Graham  Allison  in  2004,  a  Pearl 
Harbor-like  attack  should  be  launched  even  though 
potential  targets  had  been  dispersed  and  disguised, 
and  even  though  a  resulting  war  might  kill  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  South.55 

Members  of  the  Bush  administration,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  had  become  immersed  in  their  own  anti¬ 
proliferation  war  in  Iraq  at  the  time,  were  able  to  con¬ 
tain  their  enthusiasm  for  accepting  Allison's  urgent 
advice.  Since  then,  North  Korea  has  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  nuclear  weapons  state.  In  2004,  Allison  had 
sternly  insisted  that  such  an  outcome  would  be  caused 
by  "gross  negligence"  and  would  foster  "a  transfor¬ 
mation  in  the  international  security  order  [that]  no 
great  power  would  wittingly  accept."  We  are  now  in 
position,  then,  to  see  if  his  confident  predictions  have 
come  true:  A  North  Korean  bomb,  he  declared,  would 
"unleash  a  proliferation  chain  reaction,  with  South 
Korea  and  Japan  building  their  own  weapons  by  the 
end  of  the  decade"  (that  is,  by  2009),  with  Taiwan 
"seriously  considering  following  suit  despite  the  fact 
that  this  would  risk  war  with  China,"  and  with  North 
Korea  potentially  "becoming  the  Nukes  R'  Us  for  ter¬ 
rorists."56 

Decision-makers  in  the  Clinton  administration 
showed  the  same  mentality  in  1994.  The  United  States 
never  actually  sent  troops  into  action  in  its  confron¬ 
tation  with  North  Korea  at  that  time,  but  it  certainly 
edged  threateningly  in  that  direction  when  a  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligence  Estimate  concluded  that  there  was 
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"a  better  than  even"  chance  that  North  Korea  had  the 
makings  of  a  small  nuclear  bomb.  This  conclusion  was 
hotly  contested  by  other  American  analysts  and  was 
later  "reassessed"  by  intelligence  agencies  and  found 
to  have  been  possibly  overstated.  In  addition,  skeptics 
pointed  out  that  even  if  North  Korea  had  the  "mak¬ 
ings"  in  1994,  it  still  had  several  key  hurdles  to  over¬ 
come  in  order  to  develop  a  deliverable  weapon.57 

Nonetheless,  the  Clinton  administration  was  ap¬ 
parently  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  the  miserable 
North  Korean  regime,  to  prevent  or  to  halt  its  nuclear 
development.58  Accordingly,  the  United  States  moved 
to  impose  deep  economic  sanctions  to  make  the  iso¬ 
lated  country  even  poorer  (insofar  as  that  was  pos¬ 
sible);  a  measure  which  garnered  no  support  even 
from  neighboring  Russia,  China,  and  Japan.59  The  U.S. 
Government  also  moved  to  engage  in  a  major  military 
buildup  in  the  area.  So  apocalyptic  (or  simply  para¬ 
noid)  was  the  North  Korean  regime  about  these  two 
developments  that  some  important  figures  think  it 
might  have  gone  to  war  on  a  preemptive  basis  if  the 
measures  had  been  carried  out.60  The  Pentagon  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  fullscale  war  on  the  peninsula,  not  per¬ 
haps  without  its  own  sense  of  apocalypse,  could  kill 
1,000,000  people,  including  80,000  to  100,000  Ameri¬ 
cans;  cost  over  $100  billion;  and  do  economic  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  order  of  a  trillion  dollars.61  A  considerable 
price,  one  might  think,  to  prevent  a  pathetic  regime 
from  developing  weapons  with  the  potential  for  kill¬ 
ing  a  few  tens  of  thousands  — if  the  weapons  were  ac¬ 
tually  exploded,  an  act  that  would  surely  be  suicidal 
for  the  regime. 

In  the  next  years,  floods  and  bad  weather  exacer¬ 
bated  the  economic  disaster  that  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  country  by  its  rulers.  Famines  ensued,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  perished  reached  hundreds 
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of  thousands  or  more,  with  some  careful  estimates  put¬ 
ting  the  number  at  over  two  million.62  Although  food 
aid  was  eventually  sent  from  the  West,  there  seem  to 
have  been  systematic  efforts,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
famine  in  particular,  to  deny  its  existence  for  fear  that 
a  politics-free  response  to  a  humanitarian  disaster 
would  undercut  efforts  to  use  food  aid  to  wring  dip¬ 
lomatic  concessions  on  the  nuclear  issue  from  North 
Korea.63 

Encouraging  Extortion. 

Due  to  its  anti-proliferation  fixation,  the  United 
States  has  often  allowed  itself  to  become  a  victim  of 
extortion.  North  Korea  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
greatest  winner  in  this  somewhat  tricky  process,  with 
the  regime  accepting  a  $4  billion  energy  package  for 
its  cooperation  in  1994. 64  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
have  also  essentially  extorted  funds  from  the  hand- 
wringers  by  accepting  funds  and  favors  and  then  giv¬ 
ing  in  to  what  is  likely  to  be  their  own  best  interests. 
Israel  played  the  game  in  a  different  way  during  its 
1973  war.  After  being  attacked  by  Egypt  and  Syria,  Is¬ 
rael  made  known  that  it  might  use  its  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  conflict  — the  country  may  have  had  20  bombs 
at  the  time.  This  move  reportedly  forced  the  United 
States  to  desperately  initiate  an  immediate  and  mas¬ 
sive  resupply  of  the  Israeli  military,  which  aided  in 
Israel's  subsequent  victory  against  the  invading  Arab 
armies.65 

The  American  reputation  generated  by  this  epi¬ 
sode  for  being  a  willing  victim  of  extortion  also  had 
the  perverse  result  of  fueling,  or  supplying  a  rationale 
for,  South  Africa's  nuclear  ambitions.  As  one  South 
African  official  put  it: 
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We  argued  that  if  we  cannot  use  a  nuclear  weapon  on 
the  battlefield  (as  this  would  have  been  suicidal),  then 
the  only  possible  way  to  use  it  would  be  to  leverage  in¬ 
tervention  from  the  Western  Powers  by  threatening  to 
use  it.  We  thought  that  this  might  work  and  the  alleged 
Israel-USA  case  gave  some  support  to  our  view.66 

Hampering  Economic  Development. 

Leonard  Weiss  notes  "restrictions  on  nuclear  trade 
and  development  are  important  elements  of  a  non¬ 
proliferation  regime."67  Anti-proliferation  efforts  can 
thus  hamper  worldwide  economic  development  by 
increasing  the  effective  costs  of  developing  nuclear 
energy.  As  countries  grow,  they  require  ever-in- 
creasing  amounts  of  power.  Any  measure  that  limits 
their  ability  to  acquire  this  vital  commodity  — or  in¬ 
creases  its  price  —  effectively  slows  economic  growth 
at  least  to  some  degree  and  thereby  reduces  the  gains 
in  life  expectancy  inevitably  afforded  by  economic 
development. 

In  the  various  proclamations  about  controlling  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  cost  goes  almost 
entirely  unconsidered.  For  example,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  proposals  by  anti-proliferators  is  that  no  country 
anywhere  (except  those  already  doing  it)  should  be 
able  to  construct  any  facilities  that  could  produce  en¬ 
riched  uranium  or  plutonium— substances  that  can  be 
used  either  in  advanced  reactors  or  in  bombs.  The  Nu¬ 
clear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  does  specifically 
guarantee  to  signing  non-nuclear  countries  "the  full¬ 
est  possible  exchange  of  technology"  for  the  develop- 
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merit  of  peaceful  nuclear  power.  However,  as  Richard 
Betts  points  out,  this  guarantee  has  been  undermined 
by  the  development  of  a  "nuclear  suppliers  cartel" 
that  has  worked  to  "cut  off  trade  in  technology  for  re¬ 
processing  plutonium  or  enriching  uranium,"  thereby 
reducing  the  NPT  to  "a  simple  demand  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  have-nots  to  remain  so."  Under  some  pro¬ 
posals,  the  cartel  would  be  extended  to  fuel  as  well.68 

Anti-proliferator  Allison  is  among  those  advocat¬ 
ing  the  cartelization  of  nuclear  fuel.  He  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  nuclear  states  guarantee  to  sell  the  non-nu¬ 
clear  ones  all  the  nuclear  fuel  they  need  (presumably 
in  perpetuity)  at  less  than  half  price,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  calculate  the  price  tag  for  this.69  The  2008 
Graham  Commission,  of  which  Allison  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  repeats  this  demand,  though  it  suggests  that  nu¬ 
clear  fuel  be  made  available  at  market  prices  "to  the 
extent  possible."  It,  too,  eschews  cost  considerations.70 
There  is,  however,  a  glimmer  of  evidence  that  the 
economic  cost  of  hampering  the  nuclear  industry  has 
been  considered,  at  least  in  passing,  by  some  dedicat¬ 
ed  anti-proliferators.  In  a  2007  plea  that  the  world  be 
made  free  of  nuclear  weapons,  four  former  top  policy 
officials  insisted  that  the  use  of  highly  enriched  ura¬ 
nium  (HEU)  be  phased  out  from  civil  commerce  and 
be  removed  from  all  the  research  facilities  in  the  en¬ 
tire  world  —  a  costly  demand  that  was  not  repeated  in 
their  2008  version.71 

The  anti-proliferation  obsession  has  also  resulted 
in  the  summary  dismissal  of  potentially  promising 
ideas  for  producing  energy.  Thomas  Schelling  points 
out  that  there  was  a  proposal  in  the  1970s  (the  decade 
that  experienced  two  major  shocks  in  the  price  of  oil) 
to  safely  explode  tiny  thermonuclear  bombs  in  under¬ 
ground  caverns  to  generate  steam  that  could  produce 
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energy  in  an  ecologically  clean  manner.  According 
to  Schelling,  both  arms  control  and  energy  policy 
analysts  universally  rejected  the  proposal  at  the  time 
"without  argument,  as  if  the  objections  were  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  require  articulation."72  On  closer  exploration,  of 
course,  this  scheme  might  have  proved  unfeasible  for 
technical  or  economic  reasons.  However,  to  dismiss  it 
without  any  sort  of  analysis  was  to  blithely  sacrifice 
energy  needs  — and  therefore  human  welfare  — to  an 
anti-proliferation  knee-jerk. 

Something  similar  may  now  be  in  the  cards.  Though 
currently  in  the  research  phase,  it  may  become  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  future  to  radically  reduce  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  nuclear  energy  by  using  lasers  for  isotope  separa¬ 
tion  to  produce  the  fuel  required  by  reactors.73  This, 
of  course,  might  also  make  it  easier,  or  at  any  rate  less 
costly,  for  unpleasant  states  to  develop  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Accordingly,  a  balanced  assessment  of  costs  and 
benefits  would  have  to  be  made  if  the  technique  ever 
proves  to  be  feasible.  However,  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  no  one  will  ever  make  it:  like  the  technology 
Schelling  discusses,  it  will  be  dismissed  out  of  hand. 
Relatedly,  the  anti-proliferation  obsession  has  some¬ 
times  hampered  the  potentially  valuable  expansion  of 
nuclear  power  to  ships,  particularly  to  icebreakers. 

Enhancing  Dependence  on  Foreign  Oil. 

There  is  also  something  of  a  security  aspect  to 
this  process.  Ever  since  the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970s,  it 
has  become  common  in  American  politics  to  espy  a 
danger  to  the  country's  security  in  allowing  it  to  be 
so  dependent  on  a  product  that  is  so  disproportion¬ 
ately  supplied  to  the  world  by  regimes  in  the  Middle 
East  that  are  sometimes  contemptible,  hostile,  and/ 
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or  unstable.  One  obvious  solution  would  be  to  rely 
much  more  on  nuclear  energy.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  has  failed  to  happen,  but  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  power  with  nuclear  weapons  and  wor¬ 
ries  about  nuclear  proliferation  have  had  the  result  of 
making  it  much  more  difficult  and  expensive  —  often 
prohibitively  so  — to  build  nuclear  reactors.74 

Undercutting  Efforts  to  Prevent  Global  Warming. 

In  addition,  because  nuclear  power  does  not  emit 
greenhouse  gases,  it  is  an  obvious  potential  candidate 
for  helping  with  the  problem  of  global  warming,  an 
issue  many  people  hold  to  be  of  the  highest  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  planet.  Since  many  of  the  policies 
arising  from  the  nonproliferation  fixation  increase  the 
costs  of  nuclear  power,  they,  to  that  degree,  exacer¬ 
bate  the  problem. 

Exacerbating  the  Nuclear  Waste  Problem. 

The  anti-proliferation  focus  has  also  exacerbated 
the  nuclear  waste  problem  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  late-1970s,  the  Carter  administration  banned  the 
reprocessing  (or  recycling)  of  nuclear  fuel  — some¬ 
thing  that  radically  reduces  the  amount  of  nuclear 
waste  — under  the  highly  questionable  assumption 
that  this  policy  would  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
proliferation.75 

Encouraging  Proliferation. 

Moreover,  anti-proliferation  efforts  can  be  coun¬ 
terproductive  in  their  own  terms.  As  Mitchell  Reiss 
observes,  "one  of  the  unintended  'demonstration' 
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effects"  of  the  American  anti-proliferation  war  against 
Iraq  "was  that  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
[CBWs]  proved  insufficient  to  deter  America:  only  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  it  appeared,  could  do  this  job."76  This  is 
likely  a  conclusion  that  North  Korea  has  drawn. 

Israel:  the  Potential  for  Self-Destruction. 

I  am  not  a  fan  of  worst-case  scenarios.  However, 
one  that  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  concerns 
the  danger  that,  stoked  by  an  obsession  over  atomic 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  Iran,  Israel  could  essentially 
destroy  itself —that  is,  cease  to  exist  as  a  coherent  Jew¬ 
ish  state  —  without  a  single  Iranian  bomb  ever  being 
developed.77 

There  have  been  extreme  apprehensions  in  Israel 
about  atomic  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Iran,  and 
these  have  sometimes  inspired  a  sense  of  despair  and 
desperation— and  in  many  quarters  a  loss  of  hope.78 
Indeed,  Yossi  Klein  Halevi  and  Michael  Oren  observed 
in  early  2007  that  "military  men  suddenly  sound  like 
theologians  when  explaining  the  Iranian  threat." 
Moreover,  some  of  the  ponderings  were  downright 
spooky: 

Ahmadinejad's  pronouncements  about  the  imminent 
return  of  the  Hidden  Imam  and  the  imminent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Israel  are  not  regarded  as  merely  calculated  for 
domestic  consumption;  they  are  seen  as  glimpses  into 
an  apocalyptic  game  plan.  Ahmadinejad  has  report¬ 
edly  told  his  Cabinet  that  the  Hidden  Imam  will  reap¬ 
pear  in  2009  —  precisely  the  date  when  Israel  estimates 
Iran  will  go  nuclear.79 

The  existential  danger  for  Israel  in  this  arises  not 
so  much  from  Iran's  capacity  (or  potential  capacity) 
to  do  harm  — though  judicious  and  balanced  concerns 
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about  that  danger  are  justified,  of  course  — as  from 
the  consequences  of  the  hype,  at  once  apoplectic  and 
apocalyptic,  over  the  prospective  Iranian  bomb.  The 
problem  if  the  hysteria  persists  is  that  a  considerable 
and  increasing  number  of  Israelis  may  be  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  since  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  Iran 
will  never  be  able  to  obtain  a  bomb,  the  situation  is 
hopeless;  that  Israel  is  ultimately  doomed,  and  that 
it  is  best  to  live  elsewhere  — in  a  place  where  one  can 
bring  up  children  free  from  nuclear  fears. 

"There  is  nothing  more  regular  in  Jewish  history 
and  myth  than  Jews  'returning'  to  the  Land  of  Israel  to 
build  a  collective  life,"  observed  Ian  Lustick  in  2008, 
"except  for  Jews  leaving  the  country  and  abandoning 
the  project."  Moreover,  Lustick  continued,  "so  far, 
in  the  21st  century  more  Jews  have  left  than  have  ar¬ 
rived,"  noting  a  survey  indicating  that  only  69  percent 
of  Jewish  Israelis  say  they  want  to  stay  in  the  country.80 
He  also  cites  a  2007  poll  indicating  that  one  quarter  of 
Israelis  were  considering  leaving  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  almost  half  of  all  young  people.81  Jeffrey  Goldberg 
points  to  another  survey  finding  that  44  percent  of  Is¬ 
raelis  say  they  are  ready  to  leave  if  they  could  find  a 
better  standard  of  living  elsewhere,  and  he  notes  that 
"the  emigration  of  Israel's  most  talented  citizens  is  a 
constant  worry  of  Israeli  leaders."82 

Thus,  there  is  some  danger  that  by  wallowing  in 
its  atomic  obsession,  Israel  will  scare  itself  into  extinc¬ 
tion. 

BOMBING  IRAN 

President  Obama's  administration  is  notable  for 
the  apparent  absence  of  anyone  (else)  in  a  high  for¬ 
eign  policy  office  who  clearly  and  publicly  opposed 
the  war  on  Iraq  before  former  President  George  W. 
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Bush  launched  his  invasion.83  However,  due  in  con¬ 
siderable  part  to  the  subsequent  disastrous  experience 
in  that  enterprise  — a  disaster  that  continues  to  evolve 
and  unfold  — misgivings  about  the  wisdom  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  launching  a  Pearl  Harbor-like  military 
strike  on  Iran's  nuclear  facilities  increased  over  time. 

Among  the  considerations: 

•  Following  from  the  previous  discussion,  if 
the  rattled  and  insecure  Iranian  leadership 
was  lying  when  it  repeatedly  proclaimed 
it  had  no  intention  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons  or  if  it  were  to  undergo  a  conver¬ 
sion  from  that  position  — triggered  perhaps 
by  an  Israeli  airstrike  — it  would  likely  soon 
find,  like  all  other  nuclear-armed  states,  that 
the  bombs  are  essentially  useless  and  a  very 
considerable  waste  of  time,  effort,  money, 
and  scientific  talent. 

•  If  Iran  were  to  seek  to  develop  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  the  process  — contrary  to  intelligence 
exaggerations  persistently  spun  out— would 
likely  take  years  or  even  decades.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  in  March  2010  that  Doyle  Mc¬ 
Manus  conveyed  the  information  that  "most 
experts  now  estimate  that  Iran  needs  about 
18  months  to  complete  a  nuclear  device  and 
a  missile  to  carry  it,"  although  it  needed  to 
overcome  "technical  bottlenecks,  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  secret  facilities  and  equipment  break¬ 
downs."84  Hymans,  unlike  the  "experts" 
McManus  consulted,  goes  much  deeper, 
stressing  the  administrative  difficulties  of 
developing  a  bomb.  These  require  "the  full- 
hearted  cooperation  of  thousands  of  scientific 
and  technical  workers  for  many  years."  The 
task  is  "enormous,"  and: 
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the  key  driver  of  an  efficient  nuclear 
weapons  project  has  not  been  a  country's 
funding  levels,  political  will,  or  access  to 
hardware.  Rather,  the  key  has  been  manage¬ 
rial  competence.  Nuclear  weapons  projects 
require  a  hands-off,  facilitative  manage¬ 
ment  approach,  one  that  permits  scientific 
and  technical  professionals  to  exercise  their 
vocation.  But  states  such  as  Iran  tend  to  fea¬ 
ture  a  highly  invasive,  authoritarian  man¬ 
agement  approach  that  smothers  scientific 
and  technical  professionalism.  Thus,  it  is 
very  likely  that  Iran's  political  leadership  — 
with  its  strong  tendency  toward  invasive, 
authoritarian  mismanagement— has  been 
its  own  worst  enemy  in  its  quest  for  the 
bomb.85 

•  Iran  scarcely  has  a  viable  delivery  system  for 
nuclear  weapons.86 

•  If  Iran  were  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  it 
would  most  likely  "use"  them  in  the  same 
way  all  other  nuclear  states  have:  for  pres¬ 
tige  (or  ego-stoking)  and  to  deter  real  or  per¬ 
ceived  threats.87  Indeed,  as  Thomas  Schelling 
suggests,  deterrence  is  about  the  only  value 
the  weapons  might  have  for  Iran.  Such  de¬ 
vices,  he  points  out,  "would  be  too  precious 
to  give  away  or  to  sell"  and  "too  precious  to 
waste  killing  people"  when  they  could  make 
other  countries  "hesitant  to  consider  military 
action."88  Actually,  in  the  wake  of  the  Iraq 
disaster,  Iran  has  scarcely  needed  nuclear 
weapons  for  deterrence.  It  can  credibly  de¬ 
ter  an  invasion  by  the  Americans  simply  by 
maintaining  a  trained  and  well-armed  cadre 
of  a  few  thousand  troops  dedicated  to,  and 
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capable  of,  inflicting  endless  irregular  war¬ 
fare  on  the  invaders. 

•  The  leadership  of  Iran,  however  hostile  and 
unpleasant  in  many  ways,  does  not  consist  of 
a  self-perpetuating  gaggle  of  suicidal  luna¬ 
tics.  Thus,  as  Schelling  suggests,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  unlikely  that  Iran  would  give  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  substate  group  like  Hezbollah 
to  detonate  —  particularly  on  a  country  like 
Israel  — not  in  the  least  because  the  non-lu¬ 
natics  in  charge  would  fear  that  the  source 
of  the  weapon  would  be  detected  by  nuclear 
forensics,  inviting  devastating  retaliation. 

•  An  Iranian  bomb  would  be  unlikely  to  trigger 
a  cascade  of  proliferation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Although  Joseph  Cirincione  has  held  that  a 
nuclear  Iran  could  readily  be  deterred  from 
using  a  nuclear  weapon  against  its  neighbors 
or  the  United  States,  and  although  he  dis¬ 
counts  the  likelihood  that  it  might  "intention¬ 
ally  give  a  weapon  to  a  terrorist  group  they 
could  not  control,"  he  has  set  off  on  an  ex¬ 
travagant  alarmist  fear  cascade,  envisioning 
"a  nuclear  chain  reaction  where  states  feel 
they  must  match  each  other's  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility."  This,  he  concludes,  "could  lead  to  a 
Middle  East  with  not  one  nuclear  weapons 
state,  Israel,  but  four  or  five,"  and  that  "is  a 
recipe  for  nuclear  war."89  However,  as  noted 
earlier,  if  Iran  were  to  brandish  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  it  would  find  itself,  like  Iraq  in  1990,  con¬ 
fronting  a  coalition  of  convenience  made  up 
of  countries  far  stronger  militarily. 

•  The  long-term  negative  consequences  for  Isra¬ 
el  from  an  attack  on  Iranian  nuclear  facilities, 
either  by  Israel  or  by  the  United  States,  could 
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surpass  those  that  developed  even  from  such 
ill-advised  ventures  as  Israel's  1982  invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  its  government-induced  pol¬ 
icy  to  encourage  settlement  in  occupied  terri¬ 
tories.  In  addition,  the  casualties  inflicted  by 
an  attack  on  Iran  by  direct  action  and  by  its 
"collateral  damage"  (including,  potentially, 
induced  nuclear  radiation)  could  conceivably 
be  considerable.  Moreover,  the  results  would 
most  likely  be  counterproductive.  Israel's 
highly  touted  air  strike  against  Iraq's  nuclear 
program  in  the  Osirak  attack  of  1981,  as  Dan 
Reiter  and  Richard  Betts  have  pointed  out, 
actually  caused  Saddam  Hussein  to  speed  up 
his  nuclear  program  25-fold  while  decreasing 
its  vulnerability  by  dispersing  its  elements  — 
a  lesson  Iran  has  also  learned.90 

•  In  the  end,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
have  advocated  a  Pearl  Harbor-like  attack  on 
Iran  to  demonstrate  that  the  rather  innocuous 
history  of  nuclear  proliferation  over  the  last 
two-thirds  of  a  century  is  irrelevant,  and  that 
the  regime  there  is  daffier  and  more  threaten¬ 
ing  than,  for  example,  the  ultimate  rogue  in 
1964 -China.91 

CONCLUSION 

In  1950,  notes  John  Lewis  Gaddis,  no  one  among 
foreign  policy  decision-makers  anticipated  most  of  the 
major  international  developments  that  were  to  take 
place  in  the  next  half-century.  Among  these  were  "that 
there  would  be  no  World  War"  and  that  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR,  "soon  to  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  pointed  at  one  another, 
would  agree  tacitly  never  to  use  any  of  them."92 
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However,  as  discussed  earlier,  it  could  have  been 
reasonably  argued  at  the  time  that  major  war  was  sim¬ 
ply  not  in  the  cards  — that  despite  the  huge  differences 
on  many  issues,  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
would  manage  to  keep  themselves  from  plunging  into 
a  self-destructive  cataclysm  like,  or  even  worse  than, 
the  one  they  had  just  survived.  This  perspective  was 
not,  of  course,  the  only  one  possible,  but  there  was  no 
definitive  way  to  dismiss  it.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  sim¬ 
ple,  plain,  rational  decision-making,  this  prospect  — 
the  one  that  proved  to  be  true  —  should  have  been  on 
the  table. 

If  no  one  anticipated  this  distinct  possibility  in  1950, 
the  irreverent  might  be  led  ungraciously  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  would  have  been  better  served 
if  those  at  the  summit  of  foreign  policy  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  coin-flipping  chimpanzees  who  would  at 
least  occasionally  get  it  right  from  time  to  time  out  of 
sheer  luck.  (The  chimps  would  have  to  flip  coins  be¬ 
cause  the  animals  are  all  too  human  and  would  likely 
otherwise  fall  into  patterns  of  repetitive,  and  probably 
agitated,  behavior.) 

We  seem  to  be  at  it  again.  Just  about  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  policy  establishment  has  taken  it  as  a 
central  article  of  faith  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  an  overwhelming  danger  and  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  measures,  including  war,  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  from  happening.93 

Concern  is  justified  I  suppose,  but  the  experience 
of  two-thirds  of  a  century  suggests  that  any  danger 
is  far  from  overwhelming.  It  would  certainly  be  pref¬ 
erable  that  a  number  of  regimes  never  obtain  nuclear 
weapons.  Indeed,  if  the  efforts  to  dissuade  Iran  from 
launching  a  nuclear  weapons  program  succeed,  they 
would  be  doing  it  a  favor  —  though,  quite  possibly,  the 
Iranians  will  not  notice. 
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The  handful  of  countries  that  have  acquired  nucle¬ 
ar  weapons  seem  to  have  done  so  sometimes  as  an  ego 
trip  for  current  leaders,  and  more  urgently  (or  per¬ 
haps  merely  in  addition)  as  an  effort  to  deter  a  (sup¬ 
posed)  potential  attack  on  themselves:  China  to  deter 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Israel  to  deter 
various  enemy  nations  in  the  neighborhood,  India  to 
deter  China,  Pakistan  to  deter  India,  and  now  North 
Korea  to  deter  the  United  States  and  maybe  others.94 
Insofar  as  nuclear  proliferation  is  a  response  to  a  per¬ 
ceived  threat,  it  follows  that  one  way  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  such  countries  would  go  nuclear  is  a 
simple  one:  stop  threatening  them. 

More  generally,  any  anti-proliferation  priority 
should  be  topped  with  a  somewhat  higher  one:  avoid¬ 
ing  militarily  aggressive  actions  under  the  obsessive 
sway  of  worst-case  scenario  fantasies,  actions  that 
might  lead  to  the  deaths  of  tens  — or  hundreds  — of 
thousands  of  people.95 

"It  is  dangerous,"  muses  Hymans  aptly,  "to  fight 
smoke  with  fire."96  Nuclear  proliferation,  while  not 
particularly  desirable,  is  unlikely  to  accelerate  or  prove 
to  be  a  major  danger,  and  extreme  anti-proliferation 
policies  need  careful  reconsideration.  They  can  gener¬ 
ate  costs  far  higher  than  those  likely  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  potential  (and  often  essentially  imaginary)  prob¬ 
lems  they  seek  to  address. 
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CHAPTER  4 


SHOULD  WE  LET  IT  ALL  GO? 

Victor  Gilinsky 

The  traditional  criticism  of  U.S.  efforts  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  bomb  has  been  that  we  cannot  do  much 
about  it.  (Decades  ago  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Harold  Brown  quipped  that  he  could  replace  all 
the  government's  nonproliferation  experts  and  diplo¬ 
mats  with  two  —  one  to  announce  each  additional  nu¬ 
clear  state,  and  the  other  to  wring  his  hands  over  the 
increase.)  However,  no  one  questioned  the  bomb's  im¬ 
portance.  John  Mueller  takes  a  different  approach;  he 
says  the  whole  thing  does  not  matter.  My  assignment 
is  to  take  issue  with  the  broad  thesis  of  his  chapter  in 
this  volume,  "'At  All  Costs':  The  Destructive  Conse¬ 
quences  of  Anti-Proliferation  Policy."1  He  questions 
the  past  and  future  significance  of  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  if  there  is  ever  a  compelling  case 
for  their  use.  He  questions  even  more  the  efforts  to 
restrain  the  spread;  and  he  concludes  that  anti-prolif¬ 
eration  efforts  have  proved  exceedingly  costly  and  — 
counting  in  this  category  the  2003  Iraq  invasion  —  have 
led  to  more  deaths  than  the  nuclear  bombs  dropped 
on  Japan.  In  passing,  he  skewers  prominent  nuclear 
terrorism  and  nuclear  war  alarmists  who  have  been 
purveying  "worst  case  scenario  fantasies."  He  goes 
after  their  insistence  that  we  immediately  put  their 
solutions  at  the  top  of  the  national  security  agenda, 
and  their  introduction  of  extravagant  language  that 
has  now  fed  into  the  political  discourse.  Mueller  calls 
then-presidential  candidate  Senator  Barack  Obama 
on  his  limitless  promise  made  to  an  American-Israeli 
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Public  Affairs  Committee  conference,  to  do  "every¬ 
thing"  within  his  power  to  stop  Iran  from  getting  the 
bomb,  and  Senator  John  McCain  matching  it  by  saying 
it  had  to  be  done  "at  all  costs,"  with  neither  explain¬ 
ing  what  "everything"  and  "at  all  cost"  could  lead  to. 
Mueller  suggests  that  one  way  to  reduce  incentives  for 
"errant  regimes"  to  take  interest  in  the  bomb  is  to  stop 
threatening  them. 

In  short,  there  is  much  to  like.  However,  he  goes  too 
far,  and  seems  to  acknowledge  that  himself.  He  writes 
that  no  country  has  found  the  weapons  particularly 
useful;  and  the  spread  of  the  weapons  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  desirable;  and  that  further  spread  is  unlikely  to 
accelerate  or  prove  a  major  danger.  The  trouble  is  that 
for  most  people,  putting  nuclear  war  in  the  "unlikely" 
category  still  leaves  a  lot  to  worry  about. 

But  Mueller  goes  on  to  dismiss  such  concerns  and 
conclude  that  proliferation  hardly  matters  at  all,  that 
up  to  now  its  effects  have  been  benign,  whereas  efforts 
to  restrain  it  do  more  harm  than  good.  So  let  us  focus 
mainly  on  that. 

HAS  THE  BOMB  MADE  A  SIGNIFICANT 
IMPACT  ON  THE  WORLD? 

One  is  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  lived  through  the  rough  parts  of  the 
Cold  War,  or  is  old  enough  to  remember  jumping  un¬ 
der  his  desk  during  what  was  then  called  an  atomic 
drill,  has  no  doubt  that  it  did,  in  ways  both  large  and 
small.  I  will  pass  over  the  enormous  size  and  expense 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  enterprise  to  mention  a  few 
items  related  to  life  in  the  United  States:  The  Manhat¬ 
tan  Project  was,  as  Annie  Jacobsen  recently  wrote, 
"the  mother  of  all  black  programs  and  it  is  the  parent 
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from  which  all  black  operations  have  sprung."2  That 
precedent  plus  the  Cold  War  justified  the  existence  of 
a  vast  secret  national  security  state,  some  aspects  of 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn  about.  That  secret 
world  required  vetting  the  "loyalty"  of  large  numbers 
of  people,  which  implies  unprecedented  intrusions 
into  their  private  lives.  We  have  gotten  so  used  to  this 
we  think  it  is  normal,  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  what 
was  considered  normal  in  pre-World  War  II  times. 
The  bomb,  plus  means  for  intercontinental  delivery  in 
minutes,  also  changed  the  U.S.  Constitution,  shifting 
the  power  to  initiate  war  to  the  president  and  away 
from  Congress,  and  therefore  away  from  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 

We  had  many  close  calls  during  the  decades  of  the 
Cold  War,  some  of  which  could  conceivably  have  led 
to  nuclear  war.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  highly 
placed  U.S.  officials  who  counseled  use  of  the  bomb, 
and  in  fact  were  ready  to  take  the  president  and  the 
country  over  the  cliff  to  achieve  their  Cold  War  aims.3 
Fortunately,  reason  prevailed.  Or  the  taboo  against 
nuclear  use  was  sufficiently  intimidating.  Adding  to 
the  dangers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cold  War,  there 
were  no  independently  controlled  locks  on  the  nucle¬ 
ar  weapons.  Harold  Agnew  tells  of  visiting  a  U.S.  air 
base  in  Germany  and  seeing  nuclear-armed  German 
planes  lined  up  ready  to  go.  U.S.  physical  control  over 
the  weapons  consisted  of  a  single  U.S.  sentry.  The 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  was  very  aggressive 
during  this  time,  flying  mock  nuclear  attacks  not  only 
up  to  the  Soviet  borders,  but  also  inside  those  borders 
to  get  data  on  Soviet  radars.  Some  U.S.  planes  were 
shot  down  with  loss  of  aircrews.  We  were  very  lucky 
to  get  through  that  time  unscathed,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  unirradiated. 
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We  know  less  about  how  close  other  countries 
came  to  using  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  appears  that  at 
one  point  in  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War,  former  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  was  the  only  one  that  stood 
between  Israel's  bomb  and  its  use  on  the  battlefield. 

There  were  also  serious  accidents  with  bombs; 
some  were  inadvertently  dropped  from  planes.  The 
most  spectacular  incident  occurred  over  Goldsboro, 
NC.  A  plane  carrying  megaton  bombs  broke  up  in 
mid-air,  dropping  its  bombs.  They  had  multiple  se¬ 
quential  locks  to  prevent  unintentional  or  accidental 
nuclear  detonation.  The  arming  sequence  on  one  four- 
megaton  bomb  passed  through  five  of  its  six  locks  on 
impact,  and  the  bomb  failed  to  detonate  only  because 
the  last  one  held.  Had  the  thermonuclear  weapon  ex¬ 
ploded,  a  good  part  of  North  Carolina  would  have 
been  flattened,  and  if  the  wind  had  then  been  blow¬ 
ing  north,  much  of  the  Eastern  coast  would  have  been 
heavily  contaminated  with  radioactivity.  Again,  we 
were  very  lucky.  One  should  add  that  all  these  locks 
were  put  on  the  weapons  over  the  considerable  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  Air  Force,  which  worried  more  about  the 
bombs  failing  to  go  off  when  they  were  supposed  to 
than  having  them  go  off  accidentally. 

WAS  THE  BOMB  USEFUL  TO  ITS  OWNERS? 

The  usefulness  of  the  bomb  — or  bombs,  as  oth¬ 
ers  have  them,  too  — is  a  more  complicated  question. 
The  first  two  nuclear  bombs  ended  the  war  with  Ja¬ 
pan  more  quickly  than  it  otherwise  would  have.  The 
price  America  paid  for  this  was  the  eternal  onus  for 
being  the  first  to  use  this  new  energy  source  to  kill 
large  numbers  of  people.  Without  the  experience  of 
the  Manhattan  Project,  would  others  have  developed 
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the  bomb?  Once  uranium  fission  was  understood  in 
1939,  many  scientists  around  the  world  understood 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Manhattan 
Project,  after  all,  was  hurried  in  fear  of  a  German 
bomb.  Nevertheless,  without  the  U.S.  effort,  the  devel¬ 
opment  elsewhere  probably  would  have  been  slower. 
Recall,  however,  that  most  of  the  World  War  II  effort 
was  in  producing  the  nuclear  explosives,  highly  en¬ 
riched  uranium  (HEU),  and  plutonium.  Commercial 
nuclear  programs  now  make  that  easy  for  possessors 
of  uranium  enrichment  plants  and  plutonium  separa¬ 
tion,  or  reprocessing,  plants. 

The  bomb  did  not  do  much  for  the  United  States  in 
the  few  years  it  had  a  monopoly.  Moreover,  once  the 
Soviets  exploded  theirs,  it  was  pretty  much  a  standoff. 
There  was  not  much  you  could  do  with  it,  but  you  did 
not  want  to  be  without  it  if  former  Soviet  Premier  Jo¬ 
seph  Stalin  had  it.  In  time,  the  weapon  took  on  a  life 
of  its  own.  We  built  them,  and  they  built  them.  One 
thing  we  know,  the  bomb  was  constantly  on  the  mind 
of  leaders. 

It  was  U.S.  policy  to  rely  on  nuclear  weapons  to 
overcome  the  disparity  in  manpower  if  the  Soviets  at¬ 
tacked  Western  Europe  and  thus  to  deter  such  an  at¬ 
tack.  Years  after  he  was  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara  told  me  that  despite  our  declared 
policy,  he  would  never  have  authorized  use  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  unless  the  Soviets  used  them  first. 
(He  said  he  told  no  one,  including  former  National 
Security  Advisor  McGeorge  Bundy  and  former  U.S. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  because  he  didn't  want  to 
be  thought  of  as  weak,  which  in  itself  says  quite  a  lot.) 
Whether  there  was  actually  any  deterrence  is  prob¬ 
lematic.  If  the  Soviets  weren't  going  to  attack  Western 
Europe  anyhow,  there  was  nothing  to  deter.  Still,  in 
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this  and  other  situations,  the  bomb  owners  saw  (and 
see)  it  differently  than  outside  observers. 

The  participants  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
thought  that  we  came  close  to  nuclear  war,  and  subse¬ 
quent  disclosures  about  the  presence  of  Soviet  battle¬ 
field  nuclear  weapons  only  underlined  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  possibilities  for  disastrous  mistakes  were 
considerable,  as  top  officials  did  not  have  the  degree 
of  control  they  thought  they  had.  In  the  1990s,  in  an 
interval  between  sessions  of  an  international  meeting, 
I  happened  to  be  standing  with  two  or  three  others 
to  whom  former  Secretary  McNamara  was  explaining 
how  dangerous  the  situation  was  on  a  particular  Sat¬ 
urday.  One  of  those  present  had  been  in  SAC's  Omaha 
"tank,"  and  proceeded  to  tell  a  stunned  McNamara 
what  really  went  on  there  on  that  day.  It  was  the  first 
he  had  heard  about  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  nuclear  weapons  confer 
status,  both  to  the  countries  possessing  them,  and  to 
the  individuals  directly  involved  with  them.  It's  no  ac¬ 
cident  that  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  are  nuclear-armed.  Whether 
the  bomb  actually  does  them  any  good  beyond  that 
status  at  this  point  is  doubtful.  However,  none  of 
them  is  in  any  hurry  to  give  it  up.  Even  the  Socialists 
in  France  and  the  Laborites  in  Britain,  who  when  out 
of  power  talked  of  giving  up  nuclear  weapons,  quickly 
changed  their  mind  when  they  gained  power.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  bureaucratic  prestige  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in 
keeping  our  land-based  missiles  still  on  alert. 

India  and  Pakistan  are,  if  anything,  increasing 
their  stockpiles.  India  has  plans  to  outfit  submarines 
with  strategic  missiles.  Israel,  too,  would  presumably 
insist  its  nuclear  weapons  were  useful,  that  is,  if  they 
ever  admitted  they  had  them.  North  Korea  now  brags 
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about  its  nuclear  bombs.  And,  of  course,  the  Obama 
administration  is  committing  hundreds  of  billions  to 
upgrade  its  nuclear  weapons  complex.4  So  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  nuclear  weapons  situation,  and 
the  seeming  uselessness  of  it  all— which  could  also  be 
said  of  most  military  expenditures  —  the  owners  are 
not  about  to  take  advice  from  interfering  academic 
onlookers. 

HAVE  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  GIVEN  UP  THE 
BOMB  REGRETTED  IT? 

In  support  of  the  unilateral  divestment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  claim  is  made  that  countries  that  have 
given  up  the  weapons  have  not  suffered  for  it  and  do 
not  regret  it.  A  respectable  argument  can  certainly 
be  made  for  giving  up  nuclear  weapons.5  However, 
the  experience  of  countries  that  have  done  so  is  not 
of  much  relevance.  In  reality,  only  South  Africa  gave 
them  up,  and  it  only  had  a  few  warheads  of  rudimen¬ 
tary  design  that  weren't  of  much  use  in  South  Africa's 
military  situation  —  that  is,  the  situation  of  the  former 
white-only  government.  The  elimination  of  the  weap¬ 
ons  took  place  in  unique  circumstances  —  moving 
from  a  white  to  black  government  —  and  was  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  joining  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT)  and  good  standing  in  the  world  community.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  other  countries  sometimes  listed  in 
the  former  nuclear  weapon  state  category  —  the  former 
Soviet  republics  on  whose  territory  nuclear  weapons 
remained  after  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union— were 
ever  really  nuclear  states.  It's  true  they  relinquished 
the  weapons  on  their  soil,  or  were  bribed  to  do  so,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  the  ability  to  use 
them. 
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HAVE  NONPROLIFERATION  EFFORTS  CAUSED 
GREAT  HARM? 


The  Nonproliferation  Efforts  up  to  1974. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  efforts,  since  the  bomb's 
invention,  to  keep  it  within  few  hands  (so-called  non¬ 
proliferation)  and  the  issue  of  whether  these  efforts, 
especially  recent  ones,  have  been  on  balance  harmful. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  history  of  attempts  at  inter¬ 
national  nuclear  controls  shows  this  is  not  a  sustain¬ 
able  proposition.  The  fact  is,  they  have  not  been  potent 
enough  to  be  harmful.  Rather,  we  have  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  adequate  international  protection  against 
militarizing  nuclear  energy. 

The  starting  point  in  the  effort  to  control  what 
was  then  called  the  atom  was  the  U.S.  proposal  based 
on  the  1946  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report6  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  development  of  nuclear  energy.  The  central 
idea  was  international  ownership  of  what  the  report 
called  dangerous  nuclear  facilities.  The  report  grasped 
the  essential  problem  of  the  dual  potential  of  nuclear 
energy,  but  was  unfortunately  deeply  flawed  in  its 
specific  proposals.7  In  any  case,  the  U.S.  proposal 
had  no  chance  of  acceptance  by  Stalin's  Soviet  Union, 
and  indeed  went  nowhere.  The  United  States  then 
did  its  best  to  maintain  tight  security  over  nuclear 
technology. 

Once  the  Soviets  and  the  British  exploded  bombs, 
we  changed  course.  Former  U.S.  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er  launched  Atoms  for  Peace,  which  amounted  to  a 
huge  giveaway  of  nuclear  technology  to  gain  political 
advantage  and  to  create  a  market  for  U.S.  commercial 
nuclear  reactors  and  fuel  under  minimal  international 
controls.8  In  fact,  President  Eisenhower  explained 
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that  initially  no  "onerous"  controls  would  be  needed 
because  the  exported  facilities  would  be  too  small  to 
worry  about.  We  sponsored  the  creation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  principally 
as  a  distributor  of  our  largesse.  The  Agency  included 
an  inspectorate  whose  real  function  was  to  provide 
a  patina  of  legitimacy  to  international  nuclear  trade, 
the  underlying  notion  being  to  avoid  any  need  for  our 
own  inspection  of  customers  and  any  resentment  that 
might  provoke.  It  was  not  a  serious  inspection  system, 
rather  more  a  matter  of  inspectors  making  friendly 
visits  to  their  colleagues  in  the  field. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  more  seriously.  Among  other  things,  he 
pressed  Israel  to  allow  inspection  of  its  French-sup¬ 
plied  Dimona  facility,  already  suspected  of  being  a 
weapons  facility.9  Kennedy's  observation  that  there 
could  soon  be  a  couple  of  dozen  nuclear  states  is  of¬ 
ten  described,  in  view  of  the  present  nine,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  undue  alarm.10  It  was  not  a  prediction;  it  was 
a  warning,  which  led  to  a  number  of  steps  that  slowed 
the  spread  of  the  bomb,  starting  with  the  1968  NPT. 

The  draft  treaty  started  out  as  an  effort  by  states 
without  nuclear  weapons  to  protect  themselves  by 
mutually  agreeing  not  to  obtain  them.  In  the  lengthy 
negotiations,  however,  other  features  were  added 
that  changed  its  character,  most  particularly  a  prom¬ 
ise,  summed  up  in  the  oft-quoted  phrase  "inalienable 
right,"  to  access  nuclear  technology  on  a  non-discrim- 
inatory  basis,  so  long  as  they  were  subject  to  IAEA 
inspections.  As  the  treaty  was  then  interpreted,  this 
included  uranium  enrichment  and  separation  of  plu¬ 
tonium,  the  technologies  that  offer  access  to  nuclear 
explosives.  The  treaty  barred  countries  beyond  the 
original  five  weapons  states  from  getting  bombs,  but 
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had  no  explicit  limits  on  how  close  such  a  country 
could  come  to  a  bomb  without  violating  the  treaty. 

Former  U.S.  President  Richard  Nixon,  while  cool 
to  the  treaty  that  had  been  signed  by  his  predecessor, 
U.S.  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  nevertheless  sent  it  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  after  deciding  that  it  did  not 
in  any  way  reduce  his  freedom  of  action  with  respect 
to  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.  Most  notably,  that  included 
sharing  them  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  (NATO).  He  gave  instructions  to  his  administra¬ 
tion's  officials  that  they  were  not  to  press  countries  to 
sign,  especially  West  Germany.  The  country  did  sign, 
as  did  Japan,  and  ultimately  nearly  all  countries  —  but 
that  was  later. 

The  first  test  of  U.S.  application  of  the  treaty  came 
in  1969,  immediately  after  ratification.  The  United 
States  had  been  aware  that  Israel  had  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  secret  nuclear  weapons  program  since  the  1950s. 
It  already  had  built  some  nuclear  weapons,  although 
the  United  States  was  not  sure  about  this.  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  Defense  wanted  to  withhold 
the  advanced  F-4  aircraft  Israel  wanted  in  return  for 
restrictions  on  Israel's  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  a  position  that  carried  over  from  the  Johnson 
administration.11  Former  U.S.  National  Security  Ad¬ 
visor  Henry  Kissinger  was  still  hoping  to  get  Israel's 
signature  on  the  NPT.  His  cynical  — but  not  entirely 
wrong  —  observation  was  that  this  would  be  worth¬ 
while,  even  though  he  expected  Israel  to  maintain  a 
clandestine  weapons  program,  because  it  would  be  a 
smaller  one  than  otherwise.  The  Department  of  State 
offered  to  come  up  with  a  favorable  legal  opinion  on 
treaty  compliance  if  Israel  would  stay  a  screwdriver 
turn  away.  However,  when  it  came  to  President 
Nixon's  September  1969  meeting  with  Israel's  prime 
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minister,  Golda  Meir,  none  of  this  mattered.  He  let 
it  all  go.  What  he  mainly  cared  about  was  that  Israel 
would  support  him  in  the  Cold  War,  and  especially 
in  Vietnam.  Since  it  served  neither  party's  interests 
to  publicize  them,  Israeli  nuclear  weapons  became  a 
non-subject  in  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  NPT  was 
relegated  to  its  place  off  to  the  side. 

It's  worth  remembering  that  during  those  years, 
nonproliferation  was  regarded  in  the  foreign  policy 
and  defense  establishments  as  a  kind  of  side  show 
handled  by  intellectual  officials  who  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  weighty  enough  or  tough  enough  to  perform 
in  the  main  ring  — the  Cold  War.  (To  jump  ahead,  it 
was  only  after  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  desperately  searching  for 
budget  justifications,  acquired  more  respect  for  non¬ 
proliferation,  or  rather  counter-proliferation,  which  is 
its  more  expensive  cousin.) 

The  Nonproliferation  Efforts  Post-1974. 

There  was  considerable  consternation  after  the 
1974  Indian  bomb  test,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  piv¬ 
otal  event  in  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.12  It  became 
evident  to  all  that  a  country  with  access  to  reprocess¬ 
ing,  and  thus  plutonium,  could  easily  produce  nuclear 
bombs.  Once  a  country  had  ready  access  to  nuclear 
explosives  —  HEU  and  plutonium  —  IAEA  inspections 
(optimistically  labeled  "safeguards")  could  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  to  provide  warning  of  a  shift  to  weap¬ 
ons.  To  prevent  easy  access  to  nuclear  weapons  there 
needed  to  be  restrictions  on  the  technologies  that  pro¬ 
duced  these  explosives  —  enrichment  and  reprocess¬ 
ing.  At  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  main 
nuclear  technology  exporters  formed  the  Nuclear 
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Suppliers  Group  (NSG)  in  1975  to  put  some  brakes  on 
such  exports. 

At  first,  the  arrangement  functioned  sub  rosa  be¬ 
cause  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  at  odds  with  the  extrava¬ 
gant  interpretation  of  the  "inalienable  right"  language 
in  the  NPT,  and  the  United  States  and  other  exporters 
shied  away  from  taking  on  the  argument.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  true.  Only  with  some  technological  con¬ 
trols  could  the  IAEA  inspections  provide  the  "safe¬ 
guard"  protection  that  the  treaty  requires. 

In  this  post-Indian  bomb  phase,  the  United  States 
succeeded  in  preventing  several  reprocessing  exports 
from  Europe  to  Asian  countries.  In  1976,  former  U.S. 
President  Gerald  Ford  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  abide  by  the  same  nonproliferation  re¬ 
strictions  that  it  asked  others  to  abide  by.  It  would 
not  plan  on  the  use  of  plutonium  fuel  and  would  not 
conduct  civilian  reprocessing.  The  nuclear  energy 
community  saw  this,  and  still  professes  to  see  this,  as 
a  limitation  on  the  application  of  nuclear  power.  In 
reality,  reprocessing  to  produce  plutonium  fuel  for 
current  nuclear  power  plants  is  grossly  uneconomic. 
Therefore,  while  avoiding  wasteful  expenditure  was 
not  the  prime  intention,  the  restriction  on  reprocess¬ 
ing  saved  the  United  States  and  other  countries  a  great 
deal  of  money.  To  jump  ahead,  the  same  is  true  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  enrichment  —  these  have  hurt  the  vanity 
of  some  countries,  but  not  their  pocketbooks,  or  their 
carbon  dioxide  emissions.  There  were  never  any  bars 
to  any  NPT  member  country  importing  nuclear  pow¬ 
er  reactors.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  suppliers  beat 
the  drums  for  reactor  sales.  What  held  back  nuclear 
power,  and  still  holds  it  back,  was  the  inability  of  the 
industry  to  turn  out  an  economic  product  that  met 
safety  requirements.  The  proposition  that  internation- 
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al  nonproliferation  policies  hobbled  the  development 
of  nuclear  power  is  therefore  entirely  untenable. 

India's  1974  bomb  had  other  delayed  consequenc¬ 
es.  It  became  widely  known  that  India  produced  the 
plutonium  for  its  bomb  in  facilities  that,  although  not 
internationally  inspected,  were  covered  by  peaceful 
use  pledges  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  India 
tried  to  explain  this  away  by  saying  its  bomb  was 
peaceful.13  It  was  too  much  for  Congress  to  swallow.  It 
became  an  important  impetus  for  passage  of  the  1978 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  (NNPA),  which  im¬ 
posed  nonproliferation  conditions  for  nuclear  exports, 
among  them  that  the  importer  accepts  IAEA  inspec¬ 
tions  on  all  its  nuclear  facilities. 

HAS  NONPROLIFERATION  CAUSED 
LOSS  OF  LIFE? 

John  Mueller  makes  the  claim  that  nonproliferation 
policy  caused  more  deaths  than  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  explosions,  by  which  he  is  referring  to  the 
2003  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq.  He  is  right  about  the  effect 
of  the  2003  invasion,  but  it  would  be  a  considerable 
stretch  to  count  the  invasion  in  the  nonproliferation 
column.  In  an  oft-cited  2003  Vanity  Fair  interview  with 
former  U.S.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Paul  Wolfow- 
itz,  he  cites  eliminating  "weapons  of  mass  destruction 
[WMD],"  not  as  the  real  reason  for  the  U.S.  invasion, 
but  as  the  politically  convenient  reason.14  It  was,  as  we 
have  learned,  an  outright  lie  that  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  had  significant  evidence  pointing  to  Iraqi  nuclear 
weapons.15  In  any  case,  the  invasion  was  named  Op¬ 
eration  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  which  points  in  a  different 
direction— one  relating  to  control  of  the  Middle  East. 
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A  related  question  is  whether  nonproliferation- 
inspired  Iraqi  sanctions  in  the  decade  preceding  the 
2003  invasion  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  large  numbers 
of  Iraqis,  especially  children.  That  there  were  many 
deaths  as  a  consequence  does  not  seem  to  be  at  issue, 
although  there  is  not  agreement  on  the  numbers.  In  a 
famous  1996  CBS  interview,  Lesley  Stahl  asked  then- 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright  about  the 
effect  of  U.S.  sanctions  against  Iraq:  "We  have  heard 
that  a  half  million  children  have  died.  I  mean,  that's 
more  children  than  died  in  Hiroshima.  And,  you 
know,  is  the  price  worth  it?"  Madeleine  Albright's 
chilling  reply  was  "I  think  this  is  a  very  hard  choice, 
but  the  price  — we  think  the  price  is  worth  it."16  Again, 
there  is  no  denying  the  consequences.  The  question  is 
whether  they  had  much  to  do  with  nonproliferation, 
or  were  they  simply  part  of  an  effort  to  hem  in  then- 
Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mueller  raises  the  same  point  with  respect  to  sanc¬ 
tions  against  North  Korea.  Here,  if  anything,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  sanctions  are  even  more  complex  than  in  the 
case  of  Iraq,  as  is  the  relationship  of  the  sanctions  to  the 
misery  of  the  non-privileged  population.17  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  initial  reaction  of  the  Clinton 
administration  to  North  Korea's  refusal  in  1992  of  key 
IAEA  inspections  (and  therefore  of  the  NPT)  was  to 
make  the  country  an  extraordinarily  generous  offer, 
which  after  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  in  1994  was 
known  as  the  Agreed  Framework.  The  North  Kore¬ 
ans  agreed  to  shut  down  their  small  plutonium  pro¬ 
duction  reactor  and  stop  building  two  larger  but  still 
relatively  small  reactors;  the  United  States  agreed  to 
shield  them  from  their  NPT  violation  by  getting  the 
IAEA  to  agree  to  postpone  the  disputed  inspections. 
In  the  meantime  North  Korea  would  receive  (from 
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South  Korea  and  Japan),  two  large  light  water  reactors 
worth  about  $5  billion.  In  addition,  the  North  received 
a  large  supply  of  oil.  The  deal  did  not  make  sense,  and 
fell  apart  when  it  became  obvious  that  North  Korea 
was  not  keeping  to  its  terms.18  However,  the  point  for 
our  purposes  here  is  that  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy 
in  this  instance  could  not  have  been  more  generous. 

WHAT  DOES  CURRENT  U.S. 
NONPROLIFERATION  POLICY  REALLY 
AMOUNT  TO? 

U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  is  far  from  the  strict 
system  (let  alone  overly  strict  system)  that  it  is  made 
out  to  be  by  the  nuclear  community  in  its  frequent 
complaints.  There  are  two  aspects  to  it:  the  first  is  the 
broad  effort  conducted  mainly  at  mid-levels  in  the 
Department  of  State,  working  through  the  IAEA  and 
other  agencies,  and  ostensibly  based  on  the  NPT;  the 
second,  in  many  ways  the  more  important,  is  conduct¬ 
ed  from  the  top  and  deals  with  Iran  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  North  Korea.19 

The  broad  international  effort  deliberately  takes  an 
incremental  and  non-confrontational  approach  to  the 
problem  —  working  to  get  others  to  agree  to  voluntary 
improvements  in  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards, 
for  example,  or  details  of  export  procedures.  The  of¬ 
ficials  involved  are  the  ones  who  go  to  the  IAEA's  con¬ 
ferences  and  meet  with  corresponding  representatives 
from  other  supplier  states.  In  practice,  their  activities 
amount  to  nibbling  at  the  issues;  and  even  then,  they 
are  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  not  disturb  the 
promotion  of  nuclear  power  and  especially  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  U.S.  sales  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
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In  this,  the  Obama  administration  has  outpaced  the 
footsteps  of  its  predecessors.  However,  it  is  not  widely 
known  that  this  administration  has  created  a  "Team 
USA,"  composed  of  officials  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Energy,  and  Commerce,  to  promote  nuclear 
power  abroad.  In  addition,  there  is  a  designated  offi¬ 
cial  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff  to  shepherd 
the  effort.  It's  no  wonder  that  when  Congress  takes 
up  the  nuclear  export  agreements  with  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  Department  of  State  invariably  testifies  in 
favor  of  laxer  conditions.20 

To  maintain  friendly  and  especially  non-confronta- 
tional  relations  with  potential  customers,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  gone  along  with  a  watering  down  of 
the  NPT's  objectives  by  describing  the  treaty  as  resting 
on  three  pillars,  only  one  of  which  is  nonproliferation. 
The  others  are  nuclear  disarmament  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  development  of  nuclear  energy.  Moreover, 
it  is  said  that  progress  on  any  of  the  three  depends 
on  progress  of  the  other  two.  In  practical  terms,  it 
means  that  the  offices  charged  with  trying  to  rein  in 
proliferation  are  therefore  committed  to  supporting 
the  expanded  worldwide  use  of  nuclear  energy,  and 
in  doing  so  when  we  admittedly  still  do  not  have  a 
satisfactory  way  of  ensuring  that  it  will  not  be  put  to 
military  use. 

The  diplomats  busy  themselves  with  inoffensive 
solutions,  however  impractical;  the  best  example  be¬ 
ing  fuel  banks,  which  have  become  a  standard  "solu¬ 
tion"  to  the  problems  posed  by  national  enrichment 
facilities.  It  is  unlikely  that  top-level  people  under¬ 
stand  that  a  fuel  bank  makes  no  economic  or  engineer¬ 
ing  sense  at  all,  but  it  sounds  good,  and  so  has  become 
entrenched  in  nuclear  proliferation  boilerplate.21 
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Another  way  in  which  nonproliferation  has  been 
soft-pedaled  is  by  the  current  shift  in  emphasis  to 
combating  nuclear  terrorism  by  nonstate  actors  as  op¬ 
posed  to  nuclear  weapons  development  by  established 
states.  The  diplomatic  aspects  of  combatting  terrorism 
are  relatively  easy  — everyone  is  against  it  so  one  can 
organize  security  summits  in  total  agreement.22  That 
agreement  would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  if  we 
were  talking  about  the  necessary  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  to  keep  it  from  spilling  over  into 
military  applications. 

The  dilution  of  the  effort  to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  further  effected  by  the  now- 
standard  inclusion  of  it  in  the  broader  category  of  the 
proliferation  of  WMDs,  which  include  biological  and 
chemical  weapons.23  Neither  of  the  latter  two  is  re¬ 
motely  as  significant  as  nuclear  weapons,  but  includ¬ 
ing  them  blurs  the  focus  on  nuclear  weapons. 

The  second  aspect  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy, 
the  one  that  the  president  and  top  officials  do  take 
seriously,  has  to  do  with  mainly  constraining  Iran's 
potential  nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  The  enmity 
between  the  United  States  and  Iran  goes  back  to  the 
1979  Islamic  Revolution  and  the  deposing  of  the  Shah. 
Iran's  nuclear  program,  and  an  interest  in  nuclear 
weapons,  also  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Shah.24  The 
current  U.S.  concern  about  Iran's  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties  has  several  elements.  There  is  the  obvious  worry 
about  Iran's  intentions  in  developing  uranium  enrich¬ 
ment  technology  that  could  give  it  ready  access  to 
large  quantities  of  HEU,  should  it  decide  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  However,  other  countries  have  com¬ 
parable  capabilities  without  drawing  the  same  level  of 
concern.  It  is  difficult  to  justify —  under  the  NPT,  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  for  decades  —  a  separate  standard 
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for  Iran  than  that  applied  to  other  NPT  members.  The 
concern  over  Iran's  nuclear  capabilities  is  inextricably 
tied  to  fear  of  the  political  shadow  such  capabilities, 
even  if  not  militarized,  may  cast  over  the  Middle  East 
and  the  influence  Iran  may  derive  from  it. 

A  clearer  way  to  view  what  is  going  on  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  over  Iran's  nuclear  program  is  to  see  it  as  a 
struggle  by  the  United  States  and  Israel  to  maintain  Is¬ 
rael's  nuclear  weapons  monopoly  in  the  Middle  East. 
If  anything  sums  up  the  major  themes  of  U.S.  nonpro¬ 
liferation  policy,  it  would  be  protecting  against  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  terrorism  and  protecting  Israel's 
nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  cooperate  with  Israel  in  physically  sabotaging  Iran's 
uranium  enrichment  activities.25  Which  is  more  than  a 
little  odd,  as  it  puts  the  United  States  in  cooperation 
with  a  country  that  resists  the  NPT  norm  to  enforce 
NPT  discipline  on  an  NPT  member  suspected  of  har¬ 
boring  intentions  at  odds  with  its  treaty  obligations. 

We  never  went  this  far  before,  but  there  is  a  long 
history  to  U.S.  protection  for  Israel's  putatively  secret 
nuclear  weapons,  a  policy  supported  even  by  U.S.  pol¬ 
iticians  who  otherwise  take  a  strong  stand  on  nonpro¬ 
liferation.  26  The  U.S.  president  still  feigns  ignorance 
about  Israel's  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  subject  is  off- 
limits  even  within  the  government,  as  it  has  been  since 
the  Nixon  administration.  It  is  not  off-limits  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  we  pay  heavily  in  terms  of  interna¬ 
tional  credibility  when  it  comes  to  nonproliferation. 
In  2010,  the  NPT  Review  Conference  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  final  statement  and  called  for  a  conference 
on  WMDs  in  the  Middle  East,  to  take  place  in  2012. 
Immediately  after  the  vote,  to  which  the  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  agreed,  President  Obama  trashed  the  notion 
of  such  a  conference.  It  has  still  not  taken  place.  No 
one  is  fooled. 
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WHERE  DOES  THIS  LEAVE  US? 


Faced  with  a  history  of  ineffective  and  hypocritical 
nonproliferation  policy,  should  we  just  let  it  all  go?  It 
turns  out  there  are  things  worse  than  fecklessness  and 
hypocrisy.27 

The  original,  perhaps  simplistic,  logic  behind  non¬ 
proliferation  was  that  as  the  number  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  states  increases,  the  number  of  strategic  relation¬ 
ships  among  them  increases  much  faster,  and  it  will 
become  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  weapons  from 
being  used.  Henry  Kissinger  recently  reiterated  his 
belief  in  the  validity  of  this  view: 

If  one  imagines  a  world  of  tens  of  nations  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  major  powers  trying  to  balance  their 
own  deterrent  equations,  plus  the  deterrent  equations 
of  the  subsystems,  deterrence  calculation  would  be¬ 
come  impossibly  complicated.  To  assume  that,  in  such 
a  world,  nuclear  catastrophe  could  be  avoided  would 
be  unrealistic.28 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  this  paints  an  overly  pes¬ 
simistic  picture  that,  faced  with  the  potentially  awful 
consequences  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
remembering  the  awfulness  of  the  large  wars  fought 
in  the  last  century,  people  and  leaders  would  keep 
far  away  from  any  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  How¬ 
ever,  those  views  conflict  with  history.  The  horrors 
of  World  War  I  did  not  prevent  World  War  II  from 
happening  20  years  later.  The  lessons  of  Vietnam  did 
not  prevent  our  repeating  the  experience  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Wars  and  aggression  are  intertwined 
with  domestic  politics,  and  politicians,  no  matter  how 
bright,  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  understand  the 
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issues.29  That  is  even  truer  when  there  is  a  technical 
component,  or  when  the  consequences  are  likely  to 
be  delayed,  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  ever-present  when 
dealing  with  nuclear  issues.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  for¬ 
mer  President  Eisenhower's  Atom  for  Peace  program 
of  the  1950s  set  much  of  the  configuration  of  present- 
day  nuclear  programs  around  the  world.  Soon  after  he 
announced  it,  former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
asked  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
why  the  FTnited  States  wanted  to  spread  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  capabilities  through  the  program.  Dulles  had  no 
idea  what  Molotov  was  talking  about,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Washington  he  asked  his  assistant  Gerard 
Smith  to  confirm  that  Molotov  was  talking  nonsense. 
Smith  had  to  explain  to  the  astonished  Dulles  that  Mo¬ 
lotov  had  a  point.  We  should  not  assume  that  today's 
top-level  politicians  around  the  world  are  brighter  or 
wiser  than  their  predecessors.  Moreover,  in  crises  all 
bets  are  off. 

Insofar  as  nuclear  energy  programs  are  concerned, 
the  only  thing  that  makes  sense  from  a  security  point 
of  view  is  to  seek  a  healthy  margin  between  nuclear 
energy  activities  and  any  possible  military  applica¬ 
tions,  and  to  maintain  as  best  we  can  the  taboo  on 
nuclear  weapon  use.  As  tattered  as  it  is,  the  NPT  is 
all  that  we  have  as  a  rallying  banner.  In  the  end,  this 
will  work  only  if  we  all  agree  on  common  standards. 
Holding  back  the  spread  of  the  bomb  — and,  in  fact, 
rolling  back  the  bomb  — remain  important  objectives. 
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ons  in  Israel.  He  immediately  replied:  They  have  to  have  them, 
I've  been  telling  Moshe  Dayan  that  for  years. 

27.  In  Chapter  1  of  this  volume,  "Getting  Past  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion,"  Harvey  M.  Sopolsky  takes  a  different  approach.  Whereas 
Mueller  decries  the  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  because  he  thinks 
nuclear  weapons  do  not  matter,  Sopolsky  opposes  it  because  he 
thinks  nuclear  weapons  do  matter.  He  sees  nonproliferation  as 
of  a  piece  with  "extended  deterrence" —U.S.  nuclear  guarantees 
to  our  allies  — which  he  does  not  like  at  all.  Better,  he  says,  to 
let  them  get  their  own  nuclear  weapons.  However,  what  if  this 
abandonment  of  nonproliferation  leads  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
hands  not  only  of  friends,  but  also  of  enemies  and  nonstate  actors, 
including  those  in  the  Middle  East?  Sopolsky' s  less-than-con- 
vincing  answer  is  that  "deterrence  and  forensics  work."  In  other 
words,  enemy  states  will  fear  to  attack  the  United  States.  More¬ 
over,  if  they  contemplate  the  risky  course  of  handing  bombs  to 
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nonstate  groups  who  would  use  them  against  the  United  States, 
they  would  again  be  deterred  from  doing  so  because  "the  links 
are  sure  to  be  revealed."  In  a  way,  Sopolsky  is  saying  that  if  we 
just  abandon  nonproliferation,  in  fact  if  we  encourage  the  oppo¬ 
site,  we  will  not  have  to  worry  about  nuclear  weapons  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Let  us  just  say  it  is  a  provocative  argument. 

28.  Henry  Kissinger,  "Foreword,"  in  Graham  Allison  et  al. 
"Nuclear  Proliferation:  Risk  and  Responsibility,"  Triangle  Paper, 
Book  60,  Washington,  DC:  Trilateral  Commission,  2006,  p.  v. 

29.  In  a  1968  talk  at  the  RAND  Corporation  in  Santa  Monica, 
CA  before  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  assumed  his 
role  in  the  Nixon  administration,  he  said,  "never  underestimate 
the  superficiality  of  important  people." 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  NEXT  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Matthew  Kroenig  and  Rebecca  Davis  Gibbons1 

Since  the  United  States  dropped  atomic  bombs  on 
Japan  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  world  leaders  have 
had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  another  nuclear  war.  Hu¬ 
manity  witnessed  the  terrifyingly  destructive  power 
of  nuclear  weapons  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
vowed  never  to  repeat  the  mistake.  The  Cold  War 
superpowers  set  up  effective  international  systems 
to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  technology  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  addi¬ 
tional  countries.  While  there  are  a  handful  of  states 
that  possess  nuclear  weapons  today,  none  of  them 
are  run  by  leaders  who  are  so  irrational  or  suicidal 
as  to  intentionally  launch  a  nuclear  attack.  Moreover, 
these  countries  have  put  in  place  prudent  policies  and 
technologies  to  prevent  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
nuclear  launch.  The  upshot  of  these  developments  is 
that  nuclear  weapons  have  not  been  used  in  70  years 
and  we  have  little  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  ever  be 
used  again. 

This  line  of  thinking  is  certainly  comforting,  but 
is  it  correct?  The  fact  is  that  nuclear  weapons  and 
international  conflict  continue  to  exist.  The  number 
of  nuclear-armed  states  has  slowly  grown  over  time 
and,  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  nucle¬ 
ar  powers  are  increasing  the  size  and  sophistication 
of  their  nuclear  arsenals,  as  well  as  their  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  in  military  doctrine  and  strategy. 
Indeed,  recent  years  have  seen  an  increase  in  overt 
nuclear  threats  by  some  leaders.  Political  tensions 
remain  among  nuclear  powers  and  in  many  regions 
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of  the  world,  and  these  conflicts  are  becoming  more 
intense.  In  addition,  poorly  safeguarded  nuclear  ma¬ 
terial  around  the  globe  could  find  its  way  to  extremist 
organizations  that  could  use  nuclear  weapons  as  an 
instrument  of  terror.  While  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  on 
any  given  day  is  low,  it  is  not  zero.  Moreover,  this  risk 
must  be  multiplied  across  many  nuclear-armed  actors 
and  international  conflicts  for  years  to  come.  In  sum, 
there  is  a  frighteningly  real  risk  that  humanity  has  not 
witnessed  its  last  nuclear  war. 

This  article  will  examine  the  prospects  for  the  next 
nuclear  war.  It  will  begin  by  defining  our  key  concept: 
nuclear  use.  Next,  it  will  review  the  first  and  only  in¬ 
stance  of  nuclear  use,  the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  World  War  II,  to  as¬ 
sess  whether  the  pathway  to  the  first  and  only  existing 
case  of  nuclear  use  might  be  repeated.  It  then  articu¬ 
lates  the  theoretical  processes  that  could  give  rise  to 
nuclear  war  as  identified  in  the  international  relations 
and  nuclear  deterrence  literatures.  Next,  in  order  to 
identify  the  flashpoints  that  could  result  in  the  next 
nuclear  exchange,  it  examines  the  most  salient  geo¬ 
political  rivalries  between  nuclear-armed  actors  in 
the  world  today.  Finally,  it  offers  concluding  remarks 
regarding  the  steps  world  leaders  can  take  to  prevent 
future  nuclear  wars. 

DEFINING  NUCLEAR  USE 

We  begin  by  defining  a  key  term:  nuclear  use. 
We  define  nuclear  use  as  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  against  an  enemy  target.  Some  Department 
of  Defense  officials  declare:  "Nuclear  weapons  are 
used  every  day,"  to  emphasize  that  nuclear  weapons 
play  an  important  and  enduring  role  in  maintaining 
strategic  deterrence  and  keeping  the  peace.2  Simi- 
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larly,  scholars  have  explored  the  deterrent,  coercive, 
and  symbolic  effects  of  nuclear  weapons.3  We  do  not 
mean  nuclear  use  in  this  sense.  We  also  exclude  from 
our  definition  nuclear  tests  or  nuclear  demonstration 
shots  that  could  be  used  for  political  effect,  but  that 
do  not  result  in  death  or  destruction.  Rather,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  nuclear  use  is  defined  as  a 
nuclear  attack  resulting  in  physical  damage  of  enemy 
targets. 

NUCLEAR  USE  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

When  considering  the  next  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  the  most  logical  place  to  begin  is  the  last  and  only 
instance  of  nuclear  use,  the  U.S.  atomic  bombing  of  Ja¬ 
pan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Understanding  former 
U.S.  President  Harry  Truman's  decision  to  employ 
nuclear  weapons  in  warfare  may  shed  some  light  on 
why  leaders  might  consider  nuclear  use  in  the  future. 

On  August  6,  1945,  the  United  States  dropped  an 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima;  and,  3  days  later,  on  Au¬ 
gust  9,  a  second  weapon  was  used  against  Nagasaki. 
More  than  70  years  after  the  event,  historians  contin¬ 
ue  to  debate  the  motivations  behind  Truman's  deci¬ 
sion.4  According  to  the  traditional  account,  the  United 
States  used  nuclear  weapons  to  quickly  conclude  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  and  save  the  lives  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  (and  Japanese  soldiers  and  civilians)  that 
would  have  been  lost  if  Washington  had  pursued  the 
alternative  route  of  a  ground  invasion  of  the  Japanese 
islands.  According  to  a  more  recent  revisionist  view, 
the  nuclear  weapons  were  not  in  fact  necessary  to 
force  a  Japanese  surrender  because  Tokyo  was  nearly 
ready  to  capitulate  and  the  Soviet  Union's  impending 
entrance  into  the  Pacific  War  would  have  been  more 
than  enough  to  force  Japan  to  concede  defeat.5  Rather, 
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according  to  this  perspective,  Truman's  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  aimed  not  at  Tokyo,  but  at  Moscow.  By 
using  nuclear  weapons,  Truman  was  able  to  end  the 
war  quickly  enough  to  prevent  Soviet  forces  from  oc¬ 
cupying  large  portions  of  East  Asia,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  America's  awesome  new  military  capability  to 
its  future  Cold  War  rival. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  adjudicate  between 
these  interpretations,  nor  to  improve  upon  the  exist¬ 
ing  debate,  but  rather  to  ask  what  this  historical  event 
might  tell  us  about  future  nuclear  use.  If  Truman  were 
motivated  to  end  a  costly  conventional  war  quickly, 
as  the  traditional  account  would  have  us  believe,  then 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such  processes  could 
reoccur.  Desperate  times  call  for  desperate  measures, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  nuclear-armed  state  could 
be  tempted  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  future  attempt 
to  staunch  the  bloodletting  from  a  drawn-out  conven¬ 
tional  conflict.  Indeed,  as  we  will  see  below,  some 
states  in  the  world  today  actively  plan  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  early  in  warfare  as  a  way  to  offset  the  con¬ 
ventional  superiority  of  potential  adversaries. 

It  is  also  possible  that  states  will  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  future  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
capabilities  to  potential  adversaries.  If  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  were  primarily  about  revealing  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  military  capability,  then  this  case  is  less 
instructive  as  no  adversary  is  likely  to  need  that  mes¬ 
sage  again.  After  all,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  along 
with  the  hundreds  of  nuclear  tests  that  followed  their 
bombing,  provided  sufficient  proof  of  concept.  In  this 
way,  the  first  nuclear  use  may  have  been  idiosyncratic 
because  it  was  the  first. 

If,  however,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  warning  shot  to  a  potential  future  enemy 
about  possessing  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  go 
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nuclear,  then  it  may  be  more  relevant.  It  is  possible 
that  future  decisions  to  use  nuclear  weapons  could 
include  a  consideration  of  secondary  and  tertiary  ef¬ 
fects,  such  as  demonstrating  resolve  to  other  states  or 
deterring  or  otherwise  precluding  other  parties  from 
intervening  in  an  ongoing  conflict. 

One  must  be  cautious,  however,  about  extrapolat¬ 
ing  from  a  single  data  point;  this  single  episode,  no 
matter  how  important,  cannot  be  the  only  input  into 
our  study  on  the  future  of  nuclear  use.  To  broaden  our 
perspective,  therefore,  we  next  turn  to  theory. 

THEORIES  OF  NUCLEAR  USE 

International  relations  scholars  and  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  theorists  have  identified  several  possible  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  nuclear  war  could  occur.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  scenarios  are  reviewed  here,  in¬ 
cluding:  irrational  nuclear  use,  accidental  nuclear  use, 
inadvertent  nuclear  use,  catalytic  nuclear  war,  nuclear 
use  against  non-nuclear  opponents,  splendid  first 
strike,  use  'em  or  lose  'em,  brinkmanship,  and  limited 
nuclear  use. 

Irrational  Nuclear  Use. 

The  first  potential  cause  of  nuclear  use  is  irrational¬ 
ity.  In  practice,  irrational  nuclear  use  means  a  leader  is 
using  nuclear  weapons  in  pursuit  of  goals  that  are  so 
vastly  different  from  our  own  as  to  be  utterly  unrecog¬ 
nizable.  Political  scientists  tend  to  assume  that  states 
are  unified  rational  actors  that  value  their  continued 
existence  above  all  else,  but  this  is  a  simplifying  as¬ 
sumption,  not  a  description  of  the  world  in  which  we 
actually  live.6  Historically,  there  have  been  rare  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  been  willing  to  destroy  their  own  states 
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in  the  pursuit  of  broader  ideological  goals,  including 
Adolf  Hitler  in  World  War  II.7  One  could  similarly 
imagine  a  leader  of  a  nuclear-armed  state  on  the  los¬ 
ing  end  of  a  major  war  deciding  that  he  has  nothing 
left  to  lose  and  voluntarily  choosing  to  unleash  the  de¬ 
structive  force  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  example,  if  the 
North  Korean  regime  were  to  collapse,  might  North 
Korean  Supreme  Leader  Kim  Jong-un  decide  to  use 
nuclear  weapons,  figuring  that  if  he  is  going  down  he 
might  as  well  take  everyone  else  with  him? 

Alternatively,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  some¬ 
where,  someday,  a  leader  could  ascend  to  power  with 
religious,  nationalist,  racist,  or  some  other  extremist 
worldview  that  causes  him  to  value  nuclear  destruc¬ 
tion  over  self-preservation.  Iran's  clerical  establish¬ 
ment,  for  example,  contains  a  minority  of  individuals 
who  genuinely  appear  to  hold  millenarian  religious 
beliefs.8  If  Iran  acquires  nuclear  weapons  and  one  of 
these  leaders  comes  to  have  his  finger  on  the  nuclear 
trigger,  it  is  at  least  imaginable  that  he  might  try  to 
launch  an  unprovoked  nuclear  attack  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  an  apocalypse.  Granted,  this  type  of 
nuclear  use  may  be  the  most  far-fetched  of  those  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  chapter,  but  many  international  events, 
including  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11  and  the  recent 
global  financial  crisis,  were  virtually  unimaginable 
until  they  happened. 

Accidental  Nuclear  Use. 

A  second  type  of  potential  nuclear  use  can  be 
characterized  as  accidental  or  unintentional.  In  1982, 
the  Department  of  Defense  catalogued  all  previously 
known  nuclear  accidents  from  the  1950s  to  the  1980s.9 
The  list  included  the  1982  Titan  II  crisis  in  which  a 
dropped  wrench  socket  in  a  nuclear  missile  silo  nearly 
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caused  a  nuclear  explosion,  and  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weapons  crashed  or 
dropped  nuclear  weapons  into  the  ocean  but  that  for¬ 
tunately  failed  to  detonate.10 

Scott  Sagan,  in  his  book  The  Limits  of  Safety,  catalogs 
a  number  of  near  nuclear  accidents  during  the  Cold 
War  period,  including  a  1966  midair  collision  between 
a  B-52  bomber  and  a  KC-135  tanker  that  led  to  the  re¬ 
lease  of  four  hydrogen  bombs  near  Palomares,  Spain.11 
In  1968,  a  B-52  bomber  on  airborne  alert  caught  fire 
over  Greenland  near  a  U.S.  early  warning  site,  caus¬ 
ing  four  one-megaton  thermonuclear  bombs  to  hurtle 
toward  the  ground.12  The  current  era  is  not  immune 
from  nuclear  accidents  either,  as  evident  from  the  2007 
incident  in  which  nuclear  weapons  were  accidentally 
and  unknowingly  transported  from  Minot  Air  Force 
Base  in  North  Dakota  to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  in 
Louisiana.13  Other  nuclear  weapons  states  have  also 
had  their  share  of  incidents,14  and  newer  nuclear 
weapons  states  may  be  even  more  prone  to  accidents, 
especially  as  they  strive  to  develop  stable  command 
and  control  structures.15  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the 
nuclear  warhead  detonate;  however,  we  might  not  be 
so  lucky  next  time. 

Inadvertent  Nuclear  Use. 

An  inadvertent  nuclear  use  would  occur  if  a  nucle¬ 
ar-capable  state  decided  to  launch  a  nuclear  war  un¬ 
der  the  incorrect  belief  that  it  is  already  under  nuclear 
attack.16  Thomas  Schelling  provides  perhaps  the  most 
sophisticated  theoretical  discussion  of  inadvertent 
nuclear  war  in  his  discussion  of  "reciprocal  fear  of  sur¬ 
prise  attack."17  Schelling  argues  that  when  two  nucle¬ 
ar  adversaries  face  each  other  in  crisis,  each  side  may 
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rightly  worry  that  the  other  side  is  considering  nuclear 
attack.  If  there  is  an  advantage  to  striking  first,  then, 
in  these  difficult  circumstances  under  intense  time 
pressures,  a  cycle  of  fear  could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  As 
Schelling  writes,  "Fear  that  the  other  may  be  about  to 
strike  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  are  about  to  strike 
gives  us  a  motive  for  striking,  and  so  justifies  the  other's 
motive."18 

In  the  Limits  of  Safety,  Sagan  provides  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  near-inadvertent  nuclear  war  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  In  one  episode,  an  intruder  — 
later  identified  as  a  bear  — led  to  the  sounding  of  a 
"sabotage  alarm,"  which  set  off  similar  alarms  at  all 
the  bases  in  the  area.  At  one  base,  an  incorrectly  wired 
alarm  sent  pilots  of  nuclear-armed  fighter  aircraft  to 
prepare  for  takeoff  before  a  car  raced  down  the  runway 
to  stop  them.19  Also  during  the  crisis,  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  conducted  a  regularly  scheduled  ballistic 
missile  test  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  have  reason¬ 
ably  misread  as  a  nuclear  missile  launch.20  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  crisis,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey  radar 
operators  alerted  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  (NORAD)  that  an  incoming  missile  attack 
was  underway  when  a  training  tape  simulating  an 
attack  was  mistakenly  run  in  their  system.21 

Inadvertent  nuclear  war  nearly  occurred  again  in 
the  1983  Able  Archer  incident,  in  which  a  very  realistic 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  military 
exercise  during  a  period  of  tension  led  the  Soviets  to 
worry  that  the  training  operation  was  a  cover  for  war 
preparations.  The  Soviets  put  their  own  nuclear  forces 
on  alert  in  response.22  A  similar  scare  occurred  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era  in  January  1995  when  a  U.S.-Nor- 
wegian  weather  balloon  was  launched  from  Norway 
to  study  the  Aurora  Borealis.  A  Russian  early  warn- 
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ing  radar  detected  this  object,  leading  former  Russian 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  to  activate  his  "nuclear  keys" 
for  the  first  time.  Eventually  radars  detected  that  the 
balloon  was  going  out  to  sea  and  Russian  forces  stood 
down.23  Given  the  frequency  with  which  countries 
have  feared  themselves  to  be  under  nuclear  attack  in 
the  past,  it  will  likely  continue  to  happen  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  at  least  one  of  them 
could  lead  to  a  nuclear  response. 

Catalytic  Nuclear  War. 

During  the  early  Cold  War  era,  strategists  theo¬ 
rized  about  the  possibility  of  "catalytic  nuclear  war." 
They  imagined  that  the  United  States  could  be  attacked 
with  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  U.S.  leaders  would 
assume,  quite  reasonably,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  responsible  for  the  attack  and  decide  to  strike 
back.  Both  states  would  have  been  vastly  weakened 
after  absorbing  the  nuclear  exchange,  but  what  if  it 
had  not  been  the  Soviets,  but  the  Chinese  who  had  ini¬ 
tially  attacked  the  United  States?  In  the  aftermath,  the 
Chinese  could  emerge  as  the  preeminent  power.  One 
party  initiates  the  attack,  but  the  attack  is  attributed 
to  another  party  and  the  secret  attacking  state  comes 
out  of  the  conflict  more  powerful  than  the  two  victim- 
states.24  Given  today's  more  advanced  intelligence, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  capabilities,  a 
secret  attack  scenario  may  seem  less  plausible,  but  it 
is  at  least  imaginable  that  a  third  party  could  begin  a 
crisis  that  would  bring  other  states  to  nuclear  conflict. 
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Nuclear  Use  Against  a  Non-Nuclear  Opponent. 

In  an  ongoing  crisis  or  conflict  with  a  non-nuclear 
state,  a  nuclear-capable  state  may  be  tempted  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  use  could  be  attractive  in 
this  situation  because  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
nuclear  retaliation  from  the  targeted  state,  although 
such  use  could  have  other  ill  effects,  including  inter¬ 
national  opprobrium. 

The  only  case  of  nuclear  use,  against  Japan  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  illustrates  this  type  of  use.  Nuclear 
attacks  against  non-nuclear  states  have  also  been  con¬ 
sidered  on  at  least  a  few  other  occasions.  Reportedly, 
the  French  briefly  contemplated  nuclear  use  against 
the  Vietnamese  in  the  1954  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
during  the  First  Indochina  War.25  Almost  2  decades 
later  in  the  same  country,  former  U.S.  President  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  mentioned  the  possibility  of  using  a  nuclear 
weapon  to  then  U.S.  National  Security  Advisor  Henry 
Kissinger,  saying  "I'd  rather  use  the  nuclear  bomb." 
Kissinger  responded  that  nuclear  use  would  be  "too 
much,"  to  which  Nixon  responded,  "The  nuclear 
bomb.  Does  that  bother  you?"  He  went  on  to  say,  "I 
just  want  you  to  think  big."26 

Thus  far,  leaders  from  nuclear-capable  states  have 
appeared  to  agree  with  Kissinger  that  nuclear  use 
against  non-nuclear  weapons  states  is  "too  much." 
However,  two  points  are  important  to  note.  First, 
the  conflicts  in  which  nuclear  states  have  forgone 
nuclear  use  against  non-nuclear  states  —  in  addition  to 
the  above  conflicts,  one  could  add  China  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  the  Falklands  War,  and  the  first  and  second 
Gulf  Wars  — were  not  existential  threats  to  the  nuclear 
states.  In  future  conflicts  with  greater  stakes,  nuclear 
weapons  states  may  be  more  likely  to  consider  nuclear 
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use.  Second,  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  nuclear  use 
against  a  non-nuclear  state  brandishing  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  (CBWs).  The  unique  physical  and 
psychological  damage  caused  by  these  unconvention¬ 
al  weapons  have  caused  leaders  to  consider  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  potentially  appropriate  response  and 
a  stronger  means  of  deterrence  than  conventional 
threats.  During  the  1991  Gulf  War,  the  administration 
of  then  U.S.  President  George  H.  W.  Bush  attempted 
to  threaten  nuclear  use  to  deter  Iraqi  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  from  using  chemical  weapons  against 
U.S.  soldiers.27  Similarly,  during  the  2003  Iraq  War,  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  George  W.  Bush  administration  again 
made  veiled  threats  of  nuclear  use  by  claiming  no  op¬ 
tions  were  off  the  table  to  deter  Iraqi  use  of  CBWs.28 
Bush  administration  officials  later  said  they  would 
not  have  used  nuclear  weapons,  but  they  must  have 
thought  use  was  credible  enough  to  issue  the  threat. 

Today  U.S.  nuclear  doctrine  continues  to  leave 
open  the  possibility  of  nuclear  use  in  response  to  un¬ 
conventional  attacks.  The  2010  Nuclear  Posture  Review 
states,  "there  remains  a  narrow  range  of  contingencies 
in  which  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  may  still  play  a  role 
in  deterring  a  conventional  or  CBW  attack  against  the 
United  States  or  its  allies  and  partners."29  Similarly, 
the  2010  Russian  nuclear  doctrine  reserves  the  option 
"to  utilize  nuclear  weapons  in  response  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  [WMD]  against  it  and  (or)  its  allies."30 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  considered  in  cases  of  cyberattack. 
In  January  2013,  the  Department  of  Defense,  Defense 
Science  Board  issued  a  report  arguing  that  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
response  to  major  cyberattacks,  and  Washington  has 
not  yet  ruled  out  any  such  use  in  official  doctrine.31 
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Splendid  First  Strike. 

A  sixth  potential  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the 
so-called  "splendid  first  strike."  The  purpose  of  this 
type  of  nuclear  use  is  to  destroy  all  of  an  adversary's 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  single  nuclear  campaign,  leav¬ 
ing  the  adversary  unable  to  strike  back  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

No  state  has  ever  attempted  a  nuclear  first  strike, 
but  such  strikes  have  been  considered.  Early  in  the 
Cold  War,  it  was  plausible  for  the  United  States,  with 
its  head  start  in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to  consider  a 
splendid  first  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union.  In  April 
1950,  the  U.S.  National  Security  Council  rejected  pre¬ 
ventive  war  on  the  nascent  Soviet  arsenal  "on  strategic 
and  moral  grounds."32  Although  the  decision  docu¬ 
ment,  NSC-68,  did  allow  for  a  pre-emptive  strike  if  the 
United  States  were  under  imminent  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union.33  During  the  administration  of  former 
U.S.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  military  planners 
explored  a  preventive  war  option,  with  a  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Advance  Study  Group  recommending  the 
United  States  consider  starting  a  war  with  the  Soviets 
before  their  nuclear  forces  became  "a  real  menace."34 
Other  military  leaders  disagreed,  in  effect  calling  such 
an  attack  un-American,  and  this  option  was  ruled  out 
by  December  1954.35  Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  considered  a  nuclear  first  strike  against  China 
in  the  1960s.36 

As  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  arsenal  developed 
over  time,  Washington  began  to  worry  that  its  nuclear 
forces  might  themselves  be  vulnerable  to  a  splendid 
first  strike.  RAND  Corporation  analyst  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter  argued  that  the  balance  of  terror  might  be  more 
"delicate"  than  previously  believed  and,  as  a  result, 
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the  U.S.  military  dispersed  its  air  bases  and  took  other 
measures  to  ensure  nuclear  survivability.37 

Carrying  out  a  nuclear  first  strike  would  entail 
great  risk.  If  the  strike  failed  to  destroy  every  single 
nuclear  weapon  of  the  adversary,  then  the  attacker 
would  risk  devastating  nuclear  retaliation  in  response. 
Even  Herman  Kahn,  author  of  On  Thermonuclear  War, 
argued  that  "for  .  .  .  practical  reasons  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  vitally  important  moral  and  political  ones, 
the  notion  of  having  a  Splendid  First  Strike  Capabil¬ 
ity  seems  fanciful."38  This  type  of  nuclear  use  would 
be  most  plausible,  therefore,  against  a  target  state  that 
possessed  relatively  few  weapons  at  known  locations. 

Though  there  are  no  historical  examples  of  a  splen¬ 
did  first  strike  using  nuclear  weapons,  the  strategic 
logic  underpinning  this  type  of  attack,  to  wipe  out  an 
adversary's  nuclear  capability  in  one  strike  to  prevent 
one's  own  state  from  being  targeted  in  the  future,  has 
been  pursued  by  states  using  conventional  weapons. 
In  destroying  Iraq's  Osirak  nuclear  reactor  in  1981,  for 
example,  Israel  attempted  to  take  out  Iraq's  develop¬ 
ing  nuclear  capability,  striking  before  it  had  a  more 
developed  weapons  program.  Israel  took  similar  ac¬ 
tion  when  bombing  the  Syrian  al-Kibar  reactor  in 
September  2007.  If  a  country  were  further  along  in  a 
nuclear  weapons  program  and  conventional  weapons 
were  insufficient  to  destroy  an  enemy  nuclear  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  conceivable  that  leaders  would  consider 
nuclear  weapons  appropriate  for  the  task  for  the  same 
underlying  reasons. 

Use  'Em  or  Lose  'Em. 

In  a  crisis  situation  involving  two  nuclear-armed 
states,  each  may  fear  their  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  vulnerable  to  attack  by  their  adversary  and  thus 
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decide  to  use  them  before  they  are  wiped  out.  Pressure 
to  "use  'em  or  lose  'em"  in  a  crisis  might  be  heightened 
if  a  country  possesses  a  nuclear  arsenal  that  is  vulner¬ 
able  to  a  splendid  first  strike  or  if  the  adversary's  nu¬ 
clear  posture  favors  the  offense.  For  example,  during 
the  Cold  War,  each  side  maintained  ballistic  missiles 
with  relatively  accurate  multiple  independently  targe- 
table  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs).  With  this  capability,  a 
single  missile  could  target  and  destroy  a  number  of 
the  adversary's  nuclear  weapons.  Even  if  not  all  of  the 
targeted  state's  missiles  were  destroyed,  it  would  be 
left  at  great  numerical  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the  at¬ 
tacking  state.  This  condition  meant  each  side  felt  im¬ 
mense  pressure  to  launch  its  missiles  first  in  the  event 
of  conflict,  leading  to  the  development  of  "launch  on 
warning"  postures  in  which  weapons  already  on  alert 
could  be  quickly  deployed  if  an  incoming  attack  were 
detected.  In  this  situation,  it  might  be  more  reasonable 
for  a  leader  to  simply  back  down  rather  than  initiate  a 
nuclear  war  from  such  a  disadvantaged  position,  but 
it  is  possible  that  a  future  leader  would  prefer  to  use 
them  than  lose  them. 

Nuclear  Brinksmanship. 

Many  scholars  and  practitioners  incorrectly  be¬ 
lieve  that  nuclear  use  is  impossible,  or  at  the  very  least 
irrational,  once  one's  adversary  possesses  a  secure 
second-strike  capability.  If  an  adversary  has  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  absorb  a  nuclear  attack  and  respond  with  a  dev¬ 
astating  counterattack,  then  one  can  no  longer  hope 
to  conduct  a  splendid  first  strike  and  any  nuclear  use 
could  result  in  unacceptable  retaliation.  Meanwhile, 
states  would  not  feel  the  same  use  'em  or  lose  'em 
pressures,  because  they  would  understand  that  they 
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could  ride  out  a  nuclear  attack  and  still  hit  back  with 
force.  Since  both  sides  understand  these  facts,  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  restraint  arises  due  to  the  condition  of  Mutu¬ 
ally  Assured  Destruction  (MAD).  Yet,  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  theorists  have  identified  several  rational  uses  of 
nuclear  weapons  even  in  a  condition  of  MAD. 

Thomas  Schelling  was  the  first  to  devise  a  rational 
means  by  which  states  can  threaten  nuclear-armed 
opponents.39  He  argued  that  leaders  cannot  credibly 
threaten  to  intentionally  launch  a  suicidal  nuclear  war, 
but  they  can  make  a  "threat  that  leaves  something  to 
chance."40  They  can  engage  in  a  process,  a  nuclear  cri¬ 
sis,  which  increases  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  a  less  resolved  adversary  to  back  down. 
As  states  escalate  a  nuclear  crisis,  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  probability  that  the  conflict  will  spiral  out  of  con¬ 
trol  and  result  in  an  inadvertent  or  accidental  nuclear 
exchange.  As  long  as  the  benefit  of  winning  the  cri¬ 
sis  is  greater  than  the  incremental  increase  in  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war,  threats  to  escalate  nuclear  crises  are 
inherently  credible.  In  these  games  of  nuclear  brink¬ 
manship,  the  state  that  is  willing  to  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  nuclear  war  before  backing  down  will  win  the 
crisis  as  long  as  it  does  not  end  in  catastrophe.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Schelling  called  great  power  politics 
in  the  nuclear  era  a  "competition  in  risk  taking."41 

This  does  not  mean  that  states  eagerly  bid  up  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  Rather,  they  face  gut-wrenching 
decisions  at  each  stage  of  the  crisis.  They  can  quit 
the  crisis  to  avoid  nuclear  war,  but  only  by  ceding  an 
important  geopolitical  issue  to  an  opponent.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  they  can  escalate  the  crisis  in  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vail,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  suffering  a  possible  nuclear 
exchange. 
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On  brinksmanship,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  stated,  "The  ability  to  get  to  the 
verge  without  getting  into  the  war  is  the  necessary  art 
....  If  you  try  to  run  away  from  it,  if  you  are  scared  to 
go  to  the  brink,  you  are  lost."42  The  bipolar  Cold  War 
conflict  provides  several  examples  of  nuclear  brinks¬ 
manship,  with  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  as  the  most 
notable.  Former  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
initially  raised  the  stakes  by  placing  nuclear  weapons 
in  Cuba,  gravely  threatening  the  U.S.  homeland  and 
meddling  within  the  U.S.  sphere  of  influence.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  then  U.S.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  escalated 
by  placing  a  blockade  around  the  island  so  Soviet  ships 
could  not  deliver  additional  missiles.  In  the  end,  the 
Soviet  Union  withdrew  its  missiles  from  Cuba,  but  not 
before  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  was  raised  to,  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy's  mind,  "between  1  in  3  and  even."43 

Other  historical  examples  of  brinkmanship  include 
Moscow's  threats  against  the  British  and  the  French 
during  the  1956  Suez  Crisis,  Moscow's  threats  to  at¬ 
tack  China  during  the  Sino-Soviet  border  war  in  1969, 
former  President  Nixon's  nuclear  alerts  in  1969  and 
1973,  and  finally,  Indian  and  Pakistani  threats  and 
nuclear  weapons  movements  during  the  1999  Kargil 
Crisis.44  Looking  to  the  future,  as  long  as  rivalries  con¬ 
tinue  and  as  long  as  leaders  are  willing  to  initiate  and 
escalate  high-stakes  crises  in  search  of  their  geopoliti¬ 
cal  goals,  the  risk  of  war  through  nuclear  brinkman¬ 
ship  will  remain  with  us. 

Limited  Nuclear  War. 

During  the  course  of  the  Cold  War,  nuclear  strate¬ 
gists  considered  an  alternative  to  all-out  nuclear  war 
between  the  two  superpowers:  limited  nuclear  war.45 
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This  is  conflict  "in  which  each  side  exercises  restraint 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  employing  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  weapons  on  selected  targets."46  By 
launching  a  single  nuclear  weapon  against  a  small  city 
or  an  isolated  military  base,  for  example,  a  nuclear¬ 
armed  state  could  signal  its  willingness  to  escalate  a 
crisis,  while  leaving  its  adversary  with  enough  left  to 
lose  to  deter  the  adversary  from  launching  a  full-scale 
nuclear  response. 

U.S.  proponents  of  limited  nuclear  war  included 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Robert  Osgood.47  In  his  1957  book 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,  Kissinger  argued 
that  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  for  alterna¬ 
tives  to  "all-out"  nuclear  war,  especially  in  peripheral 
conflicts.48  Limited  nuclear  war,  he  argues,  cannot  be 
"improvised"  during  the  course  of  conflict,  but  it  has 
"its  own  appropriate  tactics  .  .  .  with  limitations  as  to 
targets,  areas  and  the  size  of  weapons  used."49  Most 
importantly,  limited  nuclear  war  requires  communi¬ 
cating  to  adversaries  in  advance  the  understandings 
of  limited  war,  otherwise  "miscalculations  and  mis¬ 
interpretations"  of  intentions  "may  cause  the  war  to 
become  all-out  even  if  both  sides  intend  to  limit  it."50 

In  the  current  era,  there  are  a  number  of  conflicts 
in  which  adversaries  could  engage  in  limited  nuclear 
war.  Because  arsenal  sizes  vary,  the  defining  feature 
of  this  type  of  nuclear  war  is  not  that  it  seeks  to  avoid 
all-out  nuclear  exchange,  but  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  employed  with  some  level  of  restraint,  to  avoid 
the  widespread  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides. 

History  provides  examples  of  states  planning  to 
deploy  nuclear  weapons  in  a  limited  way  to  achieve 
limited  aims.  During  the  early  Cold  War  when  the 
United  States  was  conventionally  inferior  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  U.S.  leaders  felt  they  had  no  choice  but 
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to  go  nuclear  to  stop  Soviets  from  overrunning  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  similar  to  France's  approach  to  nuclear 
strategy  during  the  Cold  War.  Vastly  overmatched  by 
Moscow,  the  French  plan  was  also  to  resort  to  launch¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  conventional  fighting 
began.51  Similarly,  at  present,  America's  convention¬ 
ally  inferior  adversaries  have  incentives  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  early  in  a  crisis  in  an  attempt  to  deter  further 
escalation  and  ensure  their  own  survival.52 

IDENTIFYING  THE  NEXT  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Having  reviewed  the  various  pathways  that  could 
produce  nuclear  war  in  theory,  we  turn  to  the  empirics 
to  examine  the  countries  with  the  capabilities  and  po¬ 
litical  conflicts  that  could  conceivably  produce  the 
next  nuclear  war.  Nine  states  currently  possess  nucle¬ 
ar  weapons,  and  a  tenth,  Iran,  appears  to  be  seeking  at 
least  a  latent  nuclear  capability.  Although  nuclear  use 
by  any  one  state  appears  unlikely,  there  are  a  number 
of  potential  conflicts  involving  nuclear-armed  states 
that  could  lead  to  nuclear  use.  In  addition  to  states,  a 
handful  of  terrorist  organizations  have  expressed  the 
desire  to  employ  nuclear  weapons.  The  following  sec¬ 
tion  examines  the  nuclear  capabilities  and  doctrines  of 
these  actors  and  the  geopolitical  conflicts  that  could 
escalate  into  nuclear  use  in  the  future.  Indeed,  cer¬ 
tain  trends  in  nuclear  force  modernization,  doctrine, 
and  regional  enmities  suggest  nuclear  use  may  have 
become  more,  not  less,  likely  in  the  coming  years. 

Russia,  the  United  States,  and  NATO. 

Under  the  New  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty 
(New  START),  the  United  States  and  Russia  agreed 
to  limit  their  arsenals  to  1,550  deployed  nuclear  war- 
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heads  and  800  total  delivery  platforms  by  2018.  The 
United  States  maintains  a  nuclear  triad,  with  nuclear 
warheads  delivered  by  intercontinental  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  (ICBMs),  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBMs),  and  bomber  aircraft,  and  is  in  the  early  plan¬ 
ning  stages  for  modernizing  each  of  these  platforms. 
In  the  2010  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  Washington  vowed 
not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
non-nuclear  states  in  good  standing  with  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  their  nonprolif¬ 
eration  commitments.53  For  states  not  covered  by  this 
negative  security  assurance,  U.S.  leaders  may  consider 
nuclear  weapons  for  deterring  nuclear,  conventional, 
biological,  or  even  cyberattacks.  The  report  concludes 
that  the  United  States  "would  only  consider  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  extreme  circumstances  to  defend 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies  and 
partners."54 

Russia  also  maintains  a  nuclear  triad,  including 
ICBMs  (some  of  which  are  road-mobile),  SLBMs,  and 
bombers,  and  it  too  is  modernizing  all  of  its  delivery 
systems.  Russia  is  in  the  process  of  equipping  more 
of  its  ICBMs  with  MIRVs,  a  move  that  many  consider 
destabilizing,  especially  in  relation  to  the  de-MIRVed 
U.S.  ICBM  force.55  In  addition,  Russia  is  working  on 
new  ICBMs,  including  a  heavy  ICBM  with  as  many 
as  ten  warheads  to  replace  the  retiring  SS-18.56  Rus¬ 
sia  is  reportedly  developing  a  new  rail-mobile  system, 
the  "Barguzin,"  that  will  allow  it  to  very  quickly  move 
nuclear  weapons  around  its  vast  territory.57  Russia  is 
also  developing  a  new  stealth  long-range  bomber,  with 
production  to  begin  in  2020.  Moscow  is  also  modern¬ 
izing  the  sea  leg  with  plans  for  eight  new  Bora-class 
submarines  armed  with  16  Bulava  missiles,  containing 
six  warheads  each.58  In  addition  to  the  strategic  force, 
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Russia  is  estimated  to  maintain  between  1,000  and 
6,000  tactical  or  nonstrategic  weapons  in  its  arsenal.59 

Unlike  the  United  States,  which  has  sought  to  re¬ 
duce  its  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  Russia  has  developed  a  greater  role  for 
these  weapons  in  the  past  decade.  This  change  has 
stemmed  primarily  from  an  imbalance  in  convention¬ 
al  capabilities  vis-a-vis  the  United  States.  In  the  post- 
Cold  War  period,  Russia's  conventional  forces  have 
been  vastly  inferior  to  Western  capabilities  and  they 
lowered  their  doctrinal  threshold  for  nuclear  use  in  an 
attempt  to  offset  this  weakness.  In  the  1990s,  Russia 
stated  that  the  sole  purpose  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
deterrence  of  large-scale  attacks  that  threaten  the  state 
existentially,  but  by  2000,  Russia  reserved: 

the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  response  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  against  it  and  (or)  its  allies,  as  well  as  in  response 
to  large-scale  aggression  utilizing  conventional  weap¬ 
ons  in  situations  critical  to  the  national  security  of  the 
Russian  Federation.60 

The  2010  doctrine  moderated  this  statement  some¬ 
what,  but  it  is  clear  that  nuclear  weapons  remain  cen¬ 
tral  to  Russian  strategy  as  military  thinkers  in  Russia 
argue  that  in  the  course  of  a  large  conventional  con¬ 
flict,  nuclear  weapons  could  be  utilized  as  a  means 
of  "de-escalation."  Moreover,  since  1999,  nuclear 
weapons  have  featured  prominently  in  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  exercises;  and,  in  March  2014,  Russia  performed 
a  large-scale  nuclear  exercise  that  was  presided  over 
by  Russian  President  Vladimir  Putin  himself.61  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  engaged  in  outright  nuclear  saber-rattling 
over  the  crisis  in  Ukraine,  beginning  in  2014;  and  even 
threatened  Denmark  that  it  would  become  a  target  of 
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Russian  nuclear  missiles  if  it  hosted  part  of  NATO's 
missile  defense  system.62 

As  the  successor  state  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Russia 
has  a  long  history  of  conflict  with  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  NATO.  For  40  years,  these  two  powers 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  war,  especially  during 
periods  of  high  tension,  including  the  Korean  War,  the 
1956  Suez  Crisis,  the  1961  Berlin  Crisis,  and  the  1962 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Though  the  ideological  struggle 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ended 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991,  ten¬ 
sions  between  these  two  states  remain.  Nationalism 
has  grown  in  recent  years  with  Russian  strongman 
Vladimir  Putin  declaring  in  2005  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  "greatest  geopolitical  ca¬ 
tastrophe"  of  the  20th  century.63  As  of  this  writing, 
reports  indicate  that  Russia  maintains  thousands  of 
troops  inside  eastern  Ukraine,  with  thousands  more 
on  the  border.  NATO  is  planning  a  number  of  military 
exercises  with  allies  on  the  Russian  periphery,  includ¬ 
ing  the  March  2015  exercise  in  the  Black  Sea  with  Ro¬ 
mania  and  upcoming  military  drills  with  Bulgaria.64 

Indeed,  the  most  likely  flashpoint  for  U.S./NATO 
and  Russian  conflict  today  is  in  Russia's  periphery. 
The  Russian  invasion  of  Georgia  in  2008  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  crisis  over  Ukraine  highlight  the  persistent  ten¬ 
sion  between  Russia  and  the  West  over  NATO  expan¬ 
sion— and  what  Russia  perceives  as  encroachment 
into  its  traditional  sphere  of  influence.  In  addition  to 
Georgia  and  Ukraine,  one  can  imagine  future  conflict 
between  Russia  and  NATO  members  such  as  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  where  Russia  retains 
historical  and  cultural  interest  and  may  find  reason 
for  interference.  If  Russia  were  to  use  force  against  a 
NATO  country,  Washington  would  be  obligated  by 
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the  NATO  charter  to  come  to  its  ally's  defense.  More¬ 
over,  a  Russian  and  NATO  conflict  in  Europe  would 
take  place  under  the  shadow  of  nuclear  war. 

China  and  the  United  States. 

Chinese  military  capabilities,  including  its  nuclear 
arsenal,  are  smaller  and  less  effective  than  those  of 
the  United  States;  but  China  is  in  the  midst  of  a  3-de- 
cade  process  of  translating  its  economic  prowess  into 
vast  military  power.  By  some  calculations,  its  military 
budget  is  now  almost  $200  billion,  second  only  to  the 
United  States.65  The  Chinese  have  traditionally  been 
comfortable  with  a  nuclear  posture  that  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  minimal  deterrent,  but  the  People's  Lib¬ 
eration  Army's  (PLA)  2005  Science  of  Military  Strategy 
calls  for  the  development  of  a  "lean  and  effective" 
arsenal,  with  many  Western  analysts  noting  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  "effective."66  Current  estimates  in¬ 
dicate  China  has  approximately  250  warheads  in  its 
stockpile,  and  this  number  is  expected  to  expand.67 
Approximately  60  of  these  weapons  are  on  missiles  ca¬ 
pable  of  reaching  the  continental  United  States.68  The 
2013  Department  of  Defense  report  to  Congress  on 
Chinese  military  capabilities  recounts  continued  Chi¬ 
nese  investments  in  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles, 
counter-space  weapons,  and  "military  cyberspace  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  appear  designed  to  enable  anti-access/ 
area-denial  (A2/AD)  missions."69  In  recent  years,  the 
PLA  Rocket  Porce,  in  control  of  Chinese  conventional 
and  nuclear  ballistic  missiles,  has  added  two  types  of 
road-mobile  ballistic  missiles  to  its  arsenal,  and  one 
of  these  modifications  can  reach  most  locations  in  the 
United  States.  The  2013  report  also  speculated  that  the 
PLA  Rocket  Porce  might  be  developing  a  MIRV  capa- 
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bility  for  a  new  road-mobile  ICBM.  MIRVs,  maneu¬ 
verable  reentry  vehicles  (MaRVs),  anti-satellite  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  penetration  aids  are  all  being  developed 
to  overcome  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defenses.70  In  addi¬ 
tion,  China  has  built  an  "underground  great  wall,"  a 
3,000-mile  tunnel  network  in  which  to  house  and  pro¬ 
tect  its  mobile  nuclear  missiles.  The  Chinese  Navy  is 
developing  a  sea-based  nuclear  deterrent,  with  three 
/in-class  submarines  in  testing  and  as  many  as  five  in 
development.  These  submarines  will  eventually  carry 
SLBMs.  The  Chinese  also  have  bombers  capable  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

If  a  crisis  in  the  region  were  to  grow  into  a  larger 
conflict,  what  does  Chinese  nuclear  doctrine  suggest 
about  its  willingness  to  use  nuclear  weapons?  Since 
detonating  its  first  nuclear  weapon  in  1964,  China  has 
persistently  claimed  to  follow  a  "no  first  use  policy," 
although  its  doctrine  carves  out  space  for  exceptions. 
For  example,  the  2005  Science  of  Military  Strategy  docu¬ 
ment  declared  that  China  would  only  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  response  to  a  strategic  attack,  but  that  a 
strategic  attack  would  not  necessarily  involve  nuclear 
weapons  and  could  even  be  political  or  psychological 
in  nature.71  Moreover,  China's  conventional  inferiori¬ 
ty  when  faced  with  an  adversary  like  the  United  States 
may  cause  its  leaders  to  consider  escalation  to  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  future  conflict  short  of  a  "strategic  at¬ 
tack,"  just  like  many  of  the  conventionally  inferior 
nuclear-capable  states  discussed  above.  For  the  first 
time,  China's  2013  White  Paper  did  not  explicitly  state 
China's  "no  first  use  policy,"  leading  some  to  specu¬ 
late  that  concern  with  U.S.  conventional  capabilities 
may  merit  the  option  of  using  nuclear  weapons  first.72 

In  the  past,  Taiwan  has  been  the  assumed  flashpoint 
for  potential  U.S.-China  conflict.73  The  United  States 
maintains  a  commitment  to  support  Taiwan  through 
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the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  and  has  sold  Taiwan 
advanced  weaponry.  Meanwhile,  China's  military 
modernization  has  focused  on  regional  contingencies, 
including  a  Taiwan  scenario.  The  United  States  and 
China  engaged  in  an  intense  crisis  over  the  island  in 
1995  and  1996,  when  the  Chinese  government  test  fired 
missiles  near  Taiwan  in  reaction  to  political  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  island  and  a  Taiwanese  presidential  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Former  U.S.  President  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton  responded  by  sending  two  carrier  battle  groups 
to  the  South  China  Sea  in  a  visible  show  of  American 
military  support  for  Taiwan.  Relations  between  China 
and  Taiwan  have  improved  since  2008,  but  elections 
in  2016  brought  a  more  nationalistic  government  to 
power  in  Taiwan  and  renewed  tensions. 

More  recently,  other  regional  disputes  have  taken 
center  stage  as  China's  growing  power  has  led  it  to 
assert  a  sphere  of  influence  that  overlaps  with  areas 
claimed  by  U.S.  allies  and  partners,  as  well  as  seas  in 
which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  long  sailed  uncontested.  Chi¬ 
na  has  ongoing  disputes  with  Japan  over  the  Diaoyu/ 
Senkaku  Islands  in  the  East  China  Sea,  and  with  Viet¬ 
nam,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines  over 
islands  in  the  South  China  Sea.  The  geography  of  the 
region  creates  many  opportunities  for  miscalculation. 
Chinese  naval  ships  pass  within  sight  of  Japan  when 
heading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fishing  and  shipping 
vessels  regularly  end  up  in  disputed  territory.  Seem¬ 
ingly  small  incidents  at  sea  could  lead  to  crisis,  which 
if  not  managed  well,  could  lead  to  broader  conflict. 
In  May  2014,  Japan  reported  that  two  Chinese  fighter 
jets  had  flown  dangerously  close  to  its  reconnaissance 
planes  in  two  separate  incidents  in  airspace  both  states 
claim.  China  appears  to  be  literally  testing  the  waters 
(and  the  skies)  to  illustrate  its  growing  strength  in  the 
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region,  behavior  that  has  high  risk  of  resulting  in  a 
clash. 

Recent  Chinese  military  exercises  also  demon¬ 
strate  that  Beijing  is  preparing  for  hostilities  beyond 
a  Taiwan  scenario.  In  Mission  Action  2013,  Chinese 
forces  simulated  an  invasion  of  the  Senkaku  Islands. 
After  tracking  the  exercise,  the  chief  of  intelligence  of 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  stated: 

[We]  concluded  that  the  PLA  has  been  given  the  new 
task  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  short  sharp  war  to  destroy 
Japanese  forces  in  the  East  China  Sea  following  with 
what  can  only  be  expected  as  a  seizure  of  the  Senkakus 
or  even  a  southern  Ryukyu  [islands].74 

Chinese  exercises  also  demonstrate  China's  desire 
to  break  out  of  its  geographic  confines  and  become 
a  blue  water  naval  power.  In  a  winter  2013  exercise 
called  Maneuver  5,  Chinese  forces  successfully  fought 
through  the  "first  island  chain"  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.75 

Unlike  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship,  the  United 
States  and  China  do  not  enjoy  a  history  of  interac¬ 
tion  that  promotes  stability.  Each  side  may  only  be 
able  to  learn  lessons  about  the  other's  crisis  signaling, 
redlines,  and  crisis  communications  through  danger¬ 
ous  experience.  For  example,  the  United  States  and 
China  do  not  have  a  Cold  War-style  hotline  set  up 
between  their  highest  leadership  to  mitigate  the  risk 
that  misperceptions  could  lead  to  war  (a  line  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Chinese  Defense  Min¬ 
istry  has  not  yet  been  tested  in  a  period  of  tension). 
China  is  notable  for  its  lack  of  transparency,  especially 
in  the  nuclear  realm.  This  position  is  understandable 
for  a  power  which  maintains  fewer  nuclear  weapons 
than  potential  adversaries,  but  it  does  mean  misun¬ 
derstandings  or  miscalculations  might  be  even  more 
likely. 
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Russia  and  China. 


A  final  great  power  dyad  in  which  nuclear  war 
is  possible  is  Russia  and  China.  Both  have  large  and 
sophisticated  nuclear  arsenals,  although,  as  described 
above,  Russia  maintains  a  clear  nuclear  superiority. 
However,  China's  conventional  and  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties  are  growing  and  its  two  million-member  army  is 
of  concern  to  Moscow. 

The  two  powers  have  clashed  over  their  2,700-mile 
border  throughout  the  decades  and  in  1969,  during 
the  Sino-Soviet  Border  War,  the  Soviet  Union  issued 
explicit  nuclear  threats  against  China.  In  the  1990s  and 
2000s,  the  countries  agreed  to  officially  end  the  border 
disputes  and  there  have  even  been  subsequent  signs 
of  cooperation.  Yet,  despite  some  shared  interests  due 
in  part  to  a  shared  perception  of  threat  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  its  allies,  Russia  is  watching  China's  rise 
and  military  modernization  warily.  Indeed,  Moscow 
is  changing  its  nuclear  posture  in  response  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  Beijing.  Over  the  past  several  years,  Moscow 
has  been  cheating  on  the  1987  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Forces  (INF)  Treaty  by  developing  a  land-based  nu¬ 
clear  missile  in  the  banned  300-3,400  mile  range,  and 
Russian  officials  are  quite  clear  that  the  nuclear  forc¬ 
es  are  a  necessary  response  to  Chinese  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces.  While  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
direct  military  struggle  between  these  two  powers  in 
the  near  term,  the  rise  of  China  will  continue  to  pose 
an  increasing  threat  to  Russia.  It  is  likely  that  relations 
between  these  two  great  powers  will  ebb  and  flow 
over  time,  and  if  and  when  they  worsen  to  the  point  of 
another  direct  military  confrontation,  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  will  be  present. 
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North  Korea,  South  Korea,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Democratic  People's  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  (DPRK)  has  demonstrated  its  growing 
nuclear  and  missile  capabilities.  It  is  currently  esti¬ 
mated  to  possess  enough  fissile  material  for  between 
13  and  30  nuclear  warheads.76  It  is  unclear,  however, 
whether  Pyongyang  has  yet  developed  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  miniaturize  weapons  for  delivery  on  missiles. 
North  Korea  has  developed  short  and  medium-range 
weapons  that  can  reach  South  Korea  and  Japan,  but 
has  not  yet  successfully  test  launched  an  interconti¬ 
nental-range  missile. 

Relations  between  Pyongyang  and  its  neighbors 
are  openly  hostile.  North  and  South  Korea  have  tech¬ 
nically  been  in  an  armistice  since  1953  when  fighting 
in  the  Korean  War  ended.  Both  states  claim  the  right 
to  the  entire  peninsula  and  they  have  had  tense  rela¬ 
tions  since  the  end  of  the  war  that  have  occasionally 
included  direct  military  attacks.  At  present,  Japan  and 
North  Korea  do  not  maintain  official  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.  They  also  have  a  long  history  of  ill  will  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Korea  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  and  the  kidnapping  of 
Japanese  citizens  by  North  Korea  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s. 

In  recent  years,  Pyongyang  has  taken  provocative 
action  against  both  South  Korea  and  Japan,  such  as 
shelling  South  Korea's  Yeonpyeong  Island  in  2010, 
sinking  a  South  Korean  warship  in  2010,  and  test¬ 
firing  missiles  into  the  Sea  of  Japan.  In  January  2014, 
DPRK  leadership  threatened  nuclear  war  in  the  run 
up  to  Republic  of  Korea-U.S.  military  exercises,  corn- 
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plaining  that  these  joint  exercises  are  preparation  for 
an  invasion  of  North  Korea.77 

The  situation  in  North  Korea  is  especially  volatile 
because  Kim  Jong-un  has  already  demonstrated  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  drastic  action  to  solidify  his  position 
and  remain  in  power.  Moreover,  due  to  similar  do¬ 
mestic  pressures,  he  may  have  incentives  to  create  a 
crisis  in  which  nuclear  use  becomes  possible. 

If  North  Korea's  erratic  behavior  continues  or  es¬ 
calates,  there  is  a  potential  for  the  United  States  to 
become  involved  in  a  conflict  based  on  its  treaty  com¬ 
mitments  to  South  Korea  and  Japan.  Since  they  face 
nuclear  adversaries,  U.S.  reassurance  tends  to  include 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  nuclear  capabilities.  In  the  spring 
of  2013,  for  example,  the  United  States  flew  two  nu¬ 
clear-capable  B-2s  over  the  Peninsula  to  threaten  the 
North  and  reassure  the  South. 

North  Korea  does  not  publicize  an  official  nuclear 
doctrine,  although  its  rhetoric  has  been  bellicose  and 
has  included  explicit  nuclear  threats  against  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  South  Korea  in  the  recent  past.  If  Kim 
Jong-un  enters  into  an  open  conflict  with  the  vastly 
superior  United  States,  he  may  have  incentive  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  an  attempt  to  bring  a  rapid  halt 
to  the  conflict  and  to  preserve  his  life  and  his  regime. 
With  such  a  small  and  vulnerable  arsenal,  Kim  might 
also  feel  "use  'em  or  lose  'em"  pressure,  encouraging 
him  to  go  nuclear  early  in  a  conflict.  If  Pyongyang 
were  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  some  analysts  assume 
DPRK  would  employ  a  countervalue  strategy,  aiming 
its  weapons  at  cities  in  neighboring  South  Korea  or 
Japan. 

If  U.S.  reassurances  prove  insufficient,  it  is  always 
possible  that  Japan  or  South  Korea  could  decide  to 
build  independent  nuclear  deterrent  forces.  Japan  has 
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considered  and  then  rejected  nuclear  weapons  three 
times  in  the  nuclear  age,  and  to  this  day  possesses 
what  is  essentially  a  latent  nuclear  weapons  capabil¬ 
ity.  Due  to  its  well-known  "nuclear  allergy,"  nuclear 
proliferation  in  Japan  seems  unlikely  in  the  near-term, 
but  it  remains  possible.  In  South  Korea,  recent  polling 
indicates  that  two-thirds  of  citizens  support  develop¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons.78  South  Korea  has  also  been  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  indigenous  reprocessing  technology  for 
peaceful  purposes,  but  that  could  help  Seoul  develop 
a  weapons  capability  at  some  point  in  the  future.  If 
Japan  and  South  Korea  join  the  United  States,  China, 
and  North  Korea  as  nuclear  powers,  East  Asia  would 
become  a  poly-nuclear  region,  rife  with  geopolitical 
tensions  and  rivalries  that  would  be  ripe  for  the  next 
nuclear  conflict. 

India  and  Pakistan. 

If  asked  where  a  nuclear  exchange  is  most  likely 
today,  many  analysts  would  select  the  Indian  subcon¬ 
tinent.  The  longstanding  rivalry  between  these  two 
nuclear-capable  states  has  involved  numerous  crises. 
They  have  an  ongoing  territorial  dispute  over  Kash¬ 
mir,  an  active  arms  race,  and  the  instability  generated 
by  a  conventionally  inferior  and  revisionist  Pakistan 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  two  nuclear  powers  are  currently  engaged  in 
a  nuclear  arms  race.  Pakistan  has  the  world's  fastest 
growing  nuclear  arsenal.79  Currently  it  is  estimated  to 
have  110  weapons,  while  making  enough  highly  en¬ 
riched  uranium  (HEU)  for  10-15  weapons  per  year.80 
In  addition,  Pakistan  has  a  growing  plutonium  pro¬ 
duction  capability,  with  China  agreeing  to  provide 
as  many  as  three  new  reactors.81  Its  delivery  vehicles 
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include  aircraft  and  surface-to-surface  missiles.82 
Pakistan  recently  added  a  maneuverable,  short-range, 
sub-kiloton  battlefield  nuclear  missile  to  its  arsenal, 
the  Hatf  IX  or  Nasr,  allowing  it  to  quickly  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  an  advancing  Indian  army  (and  just 
as  worrisome,  the  mobility  of  these  missiles  raises 
concerns  about  secure  military  custody  of  the  weap¬ 
ons).83  Pakistan  does  not  publish  a  formal  nuclear  doc¬ 
trine,  though  its  leaders  have  declared  that  its  nuclear 
weapons  exist  to  deter  India. 

India  has  approximately  100  warheads  in  its  arse¬ 
nal  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  nuclear  triad. 
India  possesses  nuclear-capable  aircraft,  nuclear-ca¬ 
pable  missiles  that  cover  both  short  and  long  ranges, 
and  is  currently  developing  ICBMs  as  well  as  subma¬ 
rine-launched  missiles.  India  has  a  long-held  policy 
of  the  "no  first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  party  of 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister  Narendra  Modi  has  vowed 
to  "revise  and  update"  India's  nuclear  doctrine,  writ¬ 
ing  that  "the  strategic  gains  acquired  by  India  during 
the  Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee  regime  on  the  nuclear  pro¬ 
gramme  have  been  frittered  away  by  the  Congress."84 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  will  be  altered 
both  in  response  to  Pakistan's  nuclear  development 
and  recent  changes  in  China's  doctrine. 

The  two  states  have  been  in  conflict  since  their 
founding  and  violent  partition  in  1948.  They  fought 
wars  in  1965  over  Kashmir  and  in  1971  when  East 
Pakistan  became  the  independent  state  of  Bangladesh. 
In  May  1998,  India  conducted  five  nuclear  tests  and 
within  weeks,  Pakistan  responded  with  six  tests  of  its 
own.  The  most  dangerous  period  in  the  nuclear  era 
occurred  a  year  later  in  1999,  when  Pakistani  forces 
crossed  the  Line  of  Control  in  Kashmir  and  occupied 
part  of  the  Kargil  district,  resulting  in  an  Indian  coun- 
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terattack  and  worldwide  fears  of  nuclear  war.  A  2001 
terrorist  attack  on  the  Indian  parliament  in  New  Delhi 
and  another  terrorist  attack  in  Mumbai  in  2008  also 
flamed  tension  between  the  nuclear  adversaries  and 
raised  the  specter  of  nuclear  conflict. 

A  terrorist  attack  or  small  conflict  on  the  border 
between  the  two  states  could  quickly  escalate  to  the 
nuclear  level.  In  2004,  India  developed  the  "Cold 
Start"  military  doctrine,  a  plan  to  mobilize  conven¬ 
tional  forces  on  the  Pakistani  border  within  48  hours 
of  receiving  orders.  The  goal  of  the  plan  is  to  over¬ 
whelm  Pakistan  quickly  with  limited  territorial  aims 
before  international  actors  can  intervene.  Because  of 
its  conventional  inferiority,  however,  analysts  assume 
Pakistan  would  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  early  in  a 
large-scale  conventional  war.  Its  recent  development 
of  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  indicates  a  lowering  of 
the  threshold  for  nuclear  use.  Indeed,  former  Pakistani 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  Maleeha  Lodhi  has 
argued  that  Pakistan  needed  to  develop  these  tactical 
weapons  "to  counterbalance  India's  move  to  bring 
conventional  military  offensives  to  a  tactical  level," 
suggesting  these  weapons  are  to  be  deployed  against 
advancing  Indian  troops.  Once  nuclear  weapons  are 
used,  however,  even  if  only  tactical,  it  might  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  the  escalation. 

Iran,  Israel,  and  the  United  States. 

Israel  is  estimated  to  possess  approximately  75 
to  200  nuclear  weapons.85  It  has  advanced  missile 
capabilities  with  its  Jericho  ballistic  missile,  nuclear- 
capable  aircraft,  and  may  deploy  cruise  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  on  its  Dolphin-class  submarines, 
possibly  providing  it  with  a  second  strike  capability.86 
Because  of  its  policy  of  nuclear  opacity  ( animut )  and 
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its  promise  not  "to  be  the  first  country  to  introduce 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Middle  East/'87  we  know  little 
about  Israel's  nuclear  doctrine. 

Iran's  nuclear  program  is  at  least  temporarily  halted 
under  the  Joint  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  struck 
with  the  international  community  in  2015. 88  But  if  the 
limits  in  this  deal  were  contravened  for  any  reason,  it 
is  possible  that  Iran  could  still  join  the  nuclear  club.  If 
Iran  acquires  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  also  possible  that 
other  states  in  the  region,  including  Turkey,  Egypt,  or 
Saudi  Arabia  could  attempt  to  acquire  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  response.89  While  fears  of  a  rapid  and  complete 
nuclear  cascade  in  the  region  are  probably  overblown, 
it  is  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  one  or  two  additional 
states  would  join  the  nuclear  club  within  the  course  of 
several  decades  if  Iran  goes  nuclear.90 

The  nuclear  balance  of  power  between  Iran  and  its 
neighbors  could  be  highly  unstable  and  would  likely 
lack  many  of  the  safeguards  that  existed  between  the 
superpowers  during  the  Cold  War,  including:  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Iran 
and  its  rivals,  short  timelines  for  nuclear-armed  mis¬ 
siles  to  travel  between  states,  the  lack  of  secure  sec¬ 
ond-strike  capabilities  (at  least  initially),  and  in  Israel, 
a  lack  of  strategic  depth  and  a  strategic  culture  that 
emphasizes  preemption. 

Iran  and  Israel  have  viewed  each  other  as  strategic 
competitors  since  the  Iranian  Revolution  in  1979;  Israel 
has  directly  come  into  conflict  with  Iran's  proxies,  He¬ 
zbollah  and  Hamas.  Iran  has  also  frequently  clashed 
with  Israel's  superpower  patron,  the  United  States.  In 
1988,  the  United  States  and  Iran  engaged  in  a  major 
naval  battle  as  part  of  the  Tanker  War,  the  U.S.  Navy's 
largest  engagement  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Iran  sponsored  proxy  attacks  that  killed  U.S.  service 
personnel  for  a  decade  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  More- 
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over,  Tehran  and  Washington  frequently  exchange 
threats  and  counter-threats  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
over  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.91  It  is,  therefore,  conceiv¬ 
able  that  a  future  conflict  involving  a  nuclear-armed 
Iran  and  Israel  or  the  United  States  could  result  in  a 
nuclear  exchange.  If  other  states  in  the  region,  such  as 
Turkey  or  Saudi  Arabia,  also  acquired  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  the  nuclear  balance  would  be  even  less  stable  and 
a  poly-nuclear  Middle  East  might  be  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  the  next  nuclear  war. 

Nuclear  Terrorism. 

Since  the  terrorist  attacks  on  September  11,  2001, 
scholars,  analysts,  and  politicians  have  focused  on  the 
nexus  of  nuclear  weapons  and  terrorism.  In  his  closing 
statement  at  the  2012  Nuclear  Security  Summit,  U.S. 
President  Barack  Obama  concluded,  "We've  agreed 
that  nuclear  terrorism  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
serious  threats  to  global  security."92  Though  there  has 
been  some  debate  on  how  seriously  this  threat  should 
be  taken,93  evidence  indicates  that  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions  have  both  expressed  a  desire  for  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  made  attempts  to  buy  or  seize  nuclear  ma¬ 
terial.  Declassified  documents  from  the  United  States 
suggest  that  former  al-Qaeda  leader  Osama  bin  Laden 
directed  his  associates  to  purchase  uranium.94  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Chechnya-based  separatist  groups,  Lashkar-e- 
Taiba  in  South  Asia,  and  Aum  Shinrikyo  in  Japan  have 
also  expressed  the  desire  for  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
past.95 

Most  analysts  consider  it  unlikely  that  a  state 
would  knowingly  provide  a  terrorist  group  with  a 
bomb,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  a  group  could  steal 
one.  This  fear  is  especially  acute  in  the  case  of  Paki¬ 
stan,  where  an  unstable  government  with  a  growing 
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nuclear  arsenal  exists  in  an  area  with  many  terrorist 
organizations.  The  government  of  Pakistan  has  taken 
steps  in  recent  years  to  allay  these  fears,  yet  reason  for 
concern  remains.96 

A  second  means  by  which  a  terrorist  group  could 
attain  a  nuclear  capability  is  by  obtaining  fissile  ma¬ 
terial  and  constructing  its  own  crude  nuclear  bomb. 
The  main  challenge  for  terrorist  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  this  capability  is  finding  sufficient  fissile  material. 
Approximately  8  kilograms  of  plutonium  or  25  kilo¬ 
grams  of  HEU  is  necessary  for  a  bomb.  Since  9/11,  the 
United  States,  Russia,  the  International  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Agency  (IAEA),  and  other  partners  have  taken  on 
a  number  of  efforts  to  decrease  the  risks  of  terrorists 
accessing  nuclear  material.  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  1540,  the  2005  Amendment  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  2005  International  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Acts  of  Nuclear  Terrorism  all  seek  to 
increase  global  cooperation  to  prevent  nuclear  terror¬ 
ism.  Overall,  the  global  stocks  of  HEU  and  plutonium 
are  decreasing,  but  the  sheer  volume  of  global  fissile 
material  makes  this  an  ongoing  challenge  and  the  U.S. 
budget  for  these  activities  has  recently  been  cut. 

Unlike  nuclear-armed  states,  it  would  be  relative¬ 
ly  difficult  to  deter  terrorists  from  taking  action.97  In 
other  words,  if  efforts  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of 
terrorist  hands  fail  even  once,  we  may  very  well  wit¬ 
ness  a  nuclear  9/11. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  examined  the  prospects  for  the  next 
nuclear  war.  While  we  all  hope  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  never  be  used  again,  this  chapter  suggests  that  as 
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long  as  nuclear  weapons  and  geopolitical  conflict  ex¬ 
ist,  there  remains  a  nonzero  risk  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 
To  analyze  this  threat,  this  chapter  looked  to  the  only 
previous  instance  of  nuclear  use,  presented  the  theo¬ 
retical  mechanisms  by  which  nuclear  war  might  tran¬ 
spire,  and  identified  the  nuclear-armed  actors  and 
related  conflicts  that  could  result  in  nuclear  war. 

Fortunately,  a  next  nuclear  war  is  not  preordained, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  steps  that  the  United  States 
can  take  to  reduce  the  risk.  The  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  step  is  to  openly  recognize,  understand,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  threat.  U.S.  leaders  rarely  talk  about 
nuclear  war.  When  authorities  discuss  the  litany  of 
threats  posed  by  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  a 
frank  discussion  of  nuclear  war  is  often  absent.  For 
example,  in  explaining  why  he  is  opposed  to  allowing 
Iran  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  President  Obama 
said: 

In  addition  to  the  profound  threat  that  it  poses  to  Is¬ 
rael,  one  of  our  strongest  allies  in  the  world;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  outrageous  language  that  has  been  directed 
toward  Israel  by  the  leaders  of  the  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment  —  if  Iran  gets  a  nuclear  weapon,  this  would  run 
completely  contrary  to  my  policies  of  nonprolifera¬ 
tion.  The  risks  of  an  Iranian  nuclear  weapon  falling 
into  the  hands  of  terrorist  organizations  are  profound. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  other  players  in  the  region 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  get  their  own  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  So  now,  you  have  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  arms 
race  in  the  most  volatile  region  in  the  world,  one  that 
is  rife  with  unstable  governments  and  sectarian  ten¬ 
sions.  And  it  would  also  provide  Iran  the  additional 
capability  to  sponsor  and  protect  its  proxies  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  terrorist  attacks,  because  they  are  less  fearful 
of  retaliation.98 
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President  Obama  never  explicitly  argued  that  a 
nuclear-armed  Iran  could  result  in  a  nuclear  attack 
against  the  United  States,  Israel,  or  other  states.  Per¬ 
haps  the  threat  was  meant  to  be  implicit  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Alternatively,  perhaps  Obama  and  others  like 
him  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  hysteria  for  trum¬ 
peting  the  alarm  on  such  a  low  risk,  high  consequence 
outcome.  Regardless  of  the  cause  of  this  reticence, 
nuclear  war  is  a  possible,  and  the  most  severe,  conse¬ 
quence  of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  U.S.  leaders 
should  explicitly  confront  this  uncomfortable  truth 
head  on.  After  all,  if  we  do  not  accurately  articulate 
the  threat,  it  will  be  difficult  to  adequately  address  it. 

Elites  in  other  states  are  less  shy  about  broaching 
the  subject.  North  Korean  leaders  regularly  threaten 
nuclear  use."  Pakistan's  leaders  have  boasted  to  Brit¬ 
ish  officials  about  how  quickly  they  could  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  against  India.100  Chinese  state-owned 
media  has  proudly  reported  the  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  that  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  could  inflict  on  the 
United  States.101  Moreover,  President  Putin  recently 
explained  to  a  youth  group  in  Russia  "that  Russia  is 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  nuclear  powers.  These  are 
not  just  words-this  is  the  reality.  What's  more,  we  are 
strengthening  our  nuclear  deterrent  capability."102 

Once  U.S.  leaders  more  frankly  acknowledge  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  they  must  work  with  their  coun¬ 
terparts  abroad  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop  it. 
This  means  taking  a  variety  of  steps  to  stabilize  rela¬ 
tions  among  existing  nuclear  powers.  Most  important¬ 
ly,  however,  it  means  promoting  strong  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  policies  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  more  countries.  With  each  additional  state  that 
joins  the  nuclear  club,  the  probability  of  the  next  nu¬ 
clear  war  occurring  in  our  lifetimes  increases  by  some 
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unknown  margin.  While  the  probabilities  involved 
may  be  low,  they  might  be  just  enough. 
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CHAPTER  6 


AFTER  ARMAGEDDON:  PONDERING 
THE  POTENTIAL  POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THIRD  USE 

Matthew  Fuhrmann 

Nuclear  weapons  have  thankfully  not  been  used 
in  war  since  1945.  The  nonuse  of  the  world's  most 
destructive  weapon  for  70  years  makes  it  tempting  to 
conclude  that  nuclear  weapons  are  relics  of  a  bygone 
era.  The  possibility  of  another  nuclear  attack,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  line  of  thinking,  is  remote.  This  view  may  be 
correct  — and  hopefully  it  is  — but  there  is  some  cause 
for  pessimism.  Several  alarming  incidents  during  the 
Cold  War  brought  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war:  former  Soviet  leader 
Nikita  Khrushchev  threatened  to  unleash  nuclear  at¬ 
tacks  if  Western  forces  did  not  withdraw  from  West 
Berlin  during  crises  in  1958-59  and  1961;  an  American 
U-2  spy  plane  accidently  ventured  into  Soviet  airspace 
during  the  height  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1962;  the  United  States  ordered  defense  readiness 
condition  (DEFCON)  3,  thereby  placing  nuclear  forces 
on  alert,  during  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  to  deter  So¬ 
viet  involvement  in  the  conflict;  and  a  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  exercise,  known  as  Able 
Archer  83,  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  nuclear  war  in  1983. 

The  world  remains  a  dangerous  place  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  era.  It  does  not  take  too  much  imagination 
to  envision  a  scenario  in  which  nuclear  weapons  could 
be  used  in  today's  environment.  India  and  Pakistan 
threatened  nuclear  escalation  during  the  1999  Kargil 
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War,  and  again  following  the  2001  Indian  Parliament 
attack.  A  future  Indo-Pakistani  crisis  could  spiral  out 
of  control,  leading  to  an  accidental  or  intentional  nucle¬ 
ar  exchange.  North  Korea  has  made  multiple  nuclear 
threats  since  its  first  nuclear  test  in  2006.  If  backed  into 
a  corner,  a  desperate  North  Korean  Supreme  Leader 
Kim  Jong-un  may  carry  out  his  threat  to  turn  Seoul 
into  a  fireball.  There  have  been  three  serious  crises 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait  involving  China  and  the  United 
States  — in  1954-1955, 1958,  and  1995.  A  fourth  crisis,  if 
it  occurs,  could  escalate  to  a  dangerous  level. 

Thinking  about  nuclear  war  scenarios  is  unpleas¬ 
ant.  Indeed,  it  is  depressing  to  imagine  an  event  that 
could  cause  such  widespread  death  and  destruction. 
Studying  this  subject  takes  us  into  the  "dark  side"  of 
international  relations.1  Uncomfortable  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  important  to  consider  what  might  happen  if  nuclear 
weapons  are  used  for  a  third  time.  How  might  nuclear 
use  change  the  world  in  which  we  live? 

Little  scholarly  literature  in  political  science  ad¬ 
dresses  this  question.  On  one  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  this  is  the  case.  Everyone  understands  that  a 
nuclear  attack  has  the  potential  to  inflict  catastrophic 
damage,  possibly  wiping  entire  countries  off  the  map. 
Any  additional  political  consequences  seem  trivial 
when  compared  to  the  human  costs  of  nuclear  war. 
Most  scholarly  thinking,  therefore,  has  been  devoted 
to  the  causes  of  war  in  the  nuclear  age.  We  seek  to 
understand  why  wars  occur  and  when  nuclear  de¬ 
terrence  might  fail,  in  part,  to  offer  guidance  on  how 
countries  can  further  reduce  the  danger  of  armed  con¬ 
flict  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  weapons.2  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable,  and  I  have  framed  some  of  my  own 
research  along  these  lines.3 
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However,  there  is  value  in  thinking  through  the 
possible  political  effects  of  the  third  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  First,  this  exercise  can  help  us  better  un¬ 
derstand  a  key  puzzle  in  international  relations:  Why 
haven't  nuclear  weapons  been  used  since  1945?4  Part 
of  the  answer  has  to  do  with  the  human  costs  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  but  this  is  not  the  full  story.  A  nuclear 
detonation  in  a  large  city  could  kill  several  hundred 
thousand  civilians,  but  one  can  also  imagine  a  nuclear 
use  scenario  in  which  few  people  die.  One  military 
advantage  of  nuclear  bombs  is  that  they  can  destroy 
"hardened"  targets  more  effectively  than  convention¬ 
al  weapons.  The  United  States,  in  theory,  could  launch 
a  nuclear  attack  against  a  remotely  located  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  facility  in  the  middle  of  a 
desert  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  civilians  for  miles.5 
Such  an  attack  may  not  kill  any  more  people  than  a 
conventional  strike  would.  Why  have  countries  not 
used  nuclear  weapons  in  this  type  of  scenario?  We  can 
more  fully  appreciate  this  issue  by  delving  deeper  into 
the  political  costs  of  nuclear  attacks.  As  this  chapter 
will  show,  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  carries 
significant  costs  for  the  attacker,  even  if  few  people 
are  killed  as  a  result. 

Second,  from  a  policy  standpoint,  we  risk  under¬ 
estimating  the  costs  of  nuclear  use  if  we  neglect  the 
possible  political  consequences.  Few  credible  analysts 
would  suggest  that  a  nuclear  attack  would  not  be  cost¬ 
ly.  However,  significant  costs  may  be  "hidden,"  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  where  a  country  is  not  directly  involved 
in  nuclear  use,  as  either  the  attacker  or  the  target.  The 
analysis  that  follows  reveals  that  there  are  significant 
political  risks  associated  with  the  third  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Once  we  take  stock  of  these  consequences, 
nuclear  use  seems  even  more  cataclysmic  than  when 
we  focus  on  the  human  costs  alone. 
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This  chapter  considers  the  possible  political  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  bomb's  third  use.  Lacking  a  crystal  ball, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  for  sure  how  world  politics 
might  change  following  a  nuclear  attack.  Reaching 
definitive  conclusions  about  something  that  has  not 
happened  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  this  inevitably 
requires  a  fair  amount  of  speculation.  This  chapter 
does  not  intend  to  predict  the  future.  It  instead  has 
three  main  goals:  (1)  to  identify  some  of  the  conceiv¬ 
able  political  consequences  of  nuclear  use;  (2)  to  dis¬ 
cuss  variables  that  are  likely  to  shape  the  degree  to 
which  these  costs  materialize;  and  (3)  to  comment  on 
what  my  analysis  teaches  us  about  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  world  politics.  The  sections  that  follow 
address  these  issues  in  turn. 

POTENTIAL  POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
THIRD  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

This  section  considers  some  of  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Before  proceeding,  some 
key  points  warrant  further  clarification.  I  focus  on  the 
political  effects  of  nuclear  use,  largely  leaving  aside 
the  numerous  humanitarian,  social,  environmental, 
and  economic  consequences  that  would  no  doubt 
arise  from  a  nuclear  strike.  Non-political  issues  associ¬ 
ated  with  nuclear  use  are  critically  important,  but  they 
fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  particular  chapter.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  my  analysis  centers  on  the  possible  third 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  bomb's  third  use  could 
lead  to  unrestrained  nuclear  warfare,  but  this  chapter 
is  not  designed  to  assess  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
holocaust  scenarios.  Nuclear  escalation  is  one  conceiv¬ 
able  consequence  of  a  nuclear  attack,  and  I  discuss 
this  possibility  below,  but  I  do  not  strive  to  compre- 
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hensively  analyze  the  political  consequences  of  total 
nuclear  war. 

The  list  of  political  costs  that  could  arise  from 
nuclear  use  is  practically  endless.  I  focus  on  some  of 
the  most  significant  consequences,  grouping  them 
into  four  main  categories:  (1)  military  escalation  and 
the  diffusion  of  armed  conflict,  (2)  political  blowback 
toward  the  nuclear  user,  (3)  damage  to  the  nonpro¬ 
liferation  regime,  and  (4)  erosion  of  democracy.  All 
of  these  consequences,  discussed  in  the  next  section, 
could  plausibly  result  from  a  nuclear  attack.  This  does 
not  imply,  however,  that  they  would  automatically 
materialize. 

Military  Escalation  and  the  Diffusion 
of  Armed  Conflict. 

The  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  ignite  an 
ongoing  military  conflict.  Whether  nuclear  use  leads 
to  further  military  escalation  depends,  in  part,  on  how 
the  target  state  responds.  If  the  target  also  possesses  a 
nuclear  arsenal,  there  would  be  significant  pressure  to 
launch  a  retaliatory  nuclear  strike.  The  third  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  then,  could  quickly  lead  to  the  fourth 
use.  After  that,  the  conflict  could  escalate  from  limited 
to  total  nuclear  war.  Of  course,  even  if  the  target  has 
the  capacity  to  strike  back  with  its  arsenal,  nuclear  re¬ 
taliation  is  by  no  means  guaranteed.  The  target  may 
instead  choose  to  launch  a  stiff  conventional  response, 
or  surrender  and  not  respond  at  all.6  However,  there  is 
a  non-trivial  danger  that  using  nuclear  weapons  could 
lead  to  unrestrained  military  escalation. 

The  level  of  escalation  may  depend  on  actors  oth¬ 
er  than  the  nuclear  user  and  the  target.  Nuclear  use 
could  pull  other  countries,  especially  powerful  ones, 
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into  an  ongoing  war.  During  the  Cold  War,  most  of  the 
plausible  nuclear  attack  scenarios  involved  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  situation  is  different 
today:  many  dangerous  flashpoints  in  the  world  center 
on  disputes  between  regional  powers,  like  India  and 
Pakistan.  When  regional  powers  armed  with  nuclear 
arsenals  fight,  there  is  often  significant  pressure  on 
other  countries  to  intervene.  During  the  1999  Kargil 
War,  for  example,  the  United  States  actively  sought 
to  prevent  nuclear  escalation.  After  U.S.  intelligence 
detected  the  movement  of  Pakistani  nuclear  weapons, 
former  President  Bill  Clinton  warned  Pakistani  leader 
Nawaz  Sharif  not  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack,  and  this 
may  have  helped  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict.  If  a  re¬ 
gional  nuclear  power  followed  through  on  an  atomic 
threat,  it  would  likely  be  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  remain  on  the  sidelines.  Washington  may  decide  to 
intervene  militarily  to  deter  further  nuclear  escalation. 
The  prospect  of  suffering  military  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  a  superpower  may  de-escalate  a  war,  as  it 
did  in  the  case  of  Kargil. 

Yet,  superpower  intervention  could  further  es¬ 
calate  tensions.  Should  the  United  States  join  a  lim¬ 
ited  nuclear  war,  the  American  arsenal  could  be  on 
the  table.  Pressure  might  mount,  especially  if  there 
were  high  casualties  for  U.S.  forces,  to  launch  retal¬ 
iatory  nuclear  strikes  against  the  initial  nuclear  user. 
Imagine,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  North  Ko¬ 
rea  launched  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  against  Japan 
or  South  Korea.  The  United  States  may  intervene  to 
defend  its  allies.  If  it  did,  Washington  would  surely 
prefer  to  prevail  using  conventional  military  power 
only.  However,  if  the  conflict  persisted,  some  may 
come  to  believe  that  America  could  not  "win"  —  at 
least  not  at  an  acceptable  cost— by  continuing  to  fight 
at  the  conventional  level.  The  end  result,  if  this  kind 
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of  thinking  prevailed,  could  be  an  American  nuclear 
response.  Not  only  does  this  stylized  example  illus¬ 
trate  how  superpower  intervention  could  intensify  an 
ongoing  war,  but  it  also  underscores  that  the  third  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  might  lead  to  nuclear  retaliation 
even  if  the  target  is  nonnuclear. 

There  are  other,  less  obvious  ways  that  a  nuclear 
attack  could  lead  to  the  further  spread  of  military 
conflict.  Research  shows  that  war  undermines  pub¬ 
lic  health.7  Armed  conflict  can  expose  individuals  to 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to  the  spread  of  disease, 
reduce  the  resources  available  for  public  health,  and 
destroy  critical  infrastructure,  like  hospitals.  One  can 
imagine  that  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  might 
create  a  severe  public  health  crisis  in  the  target  coun¬ 
try.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  could  be 
killed  or  injured,  and  medical  help  might  not  be  read¬ 
ily  available.  The  public  health  emergency  that  would 
likely  ensue  from  a  nuclear  attack,  combined  with 
widespread  panic  in  the  civilian  population,  could 
undermine  stability  in  the  target  country,  potentially 
raising  the  risk  of  political  violence  or  civil  war. 

The  environmental  consequences  of  a  nuclear  at¬ 
tack  could  also  fuel  instability  in  the  target.  Rich  lit¬ 
erature  suggests  that  environmental  degradation  in¬ 
creases  the  risk  of  conflict,  in  part,  by  causing  resource 
scarcity.8  A  nuclear  attack  would  severely  damage  the 
surrounding  environment,  potentially  rendering  large 
portions  of  land  uninhabitable.  Moreover,  food  and 
water  supplies  could  be  contaminated.  People  may 
believe  that  it  is  unsafe  to  consume  resources  from 
the  target,  even  if  the  food  supply  is  unaffected  by  the 
nuclear  blast,  leading  to  further  resource  shortages. 
All  of  this  could  provoke  a  competition  over  scarce 
resources,  potentially  breeding  conflict  or  civil  war  in 
the  target  country. 
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Chaos  in  the  target  state  could  have  consequences 
for  neighboring  states  too.  War  is  known  to  create  ref¬ 
ugee  problems.  As  a  result  of  the  ongoing  Syrian  Civil 
War,  for  instance,  more  than  2  million  civilians  have 
fled  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere.  In¬ 
dividuals  may  flee  conflict  zones  because  their  homes 
are  destroyed  or  due  to  concerns  about  their  future 
safety.  In  any  case,  massive  refugee  flows  can  have 
significant  political  consequences.  Most  notably,  the 
presence  of  refugees  from  neighboring  states  increas¬ 
es  the  likelihood  that  a  country  will  experience  politi¬ 
cal  turmoil  and  armed  conflict.9  A  nuclear  attack  could 
produce  a  similar  sequence  of  events  on  a  larger  scale. 

Civilians  in  the  target  country  could  flee  to  neigh¬ 
boring  states  in  droves.  Many  would  leave  due  to 
the  belief  that  radioactive  fallout  from  a  nuclear  blast 
makes  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  the  country.  Others  may 
flee,  even  if  they  live  far  from  the  blast  site,  because 
they  fear  additional  nuclear  attacks.  Neighboring 
countries  would  probably  be  ill-equipped  to  take  on 
massive  refugee  flows.  At  the  very  least,  this  could 
create  a  major  humanitarian  crisis.  Consider  what 
happened  following  the  March  2011  accident  at  Ja¬ 
pan's  Fukushima  nuclear  power  plant.  Widespread 
radioactive  contamination  forced  many  residents  to 
flee  the  surrounding  area.  Two  years  after  the  disas¬ 
ter,  there  were  still  83,000  nuclear  refugees  who  were 
unable  to  return  home.10  The  large-scale  movement  of 
people  following  a  nuclear  attack  could  raise  the  risk 
of  conflict  in  neighboring  countries  by  sapping  public 
resources,  inciting  ethnic  tensions,  or  spreading  fear 
and  uncertainty.  Anticipating  the  problems  associated 
with  taking  on  refugees  on  a  large  scale,  potential  host 
countries  might  deny  entry  to  civilians  from  the  target 
country.  If  this  happens,  refugees  themselves  might 
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turn  to  violence,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  sanctu¬ 
ary  in  a  neighboring  state. 

The  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  also  have 
long-term  consequences  for  international  conflict.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  conflict  begets  conflict.11  In  other 
words,  once  two  countries  fight,  they  are  more  likely 
to  experience  future  military  disputes.  War,  therefore, 
can  lead  to  a  vicious  cycle  that  is  difficult  to  reverse. 
It  is  no  accident,  according  to  this  perspective,  that 
countries  such  as  India  and  Pakistan  fight  repeatedly 
over  similar  issues.  Why  do  many  conflicts  recur?  Part 
of  the  answer  is  that  armed  conflict  creates  grievances 
and  leads  to  resentment  and  distrust,  which  increases 
the  likelihood  of  future  conflict.  For  example,  there  is 
still  bad  blood  between  Japan  and  South  Korea  over 
atrocities  committed  by  Imperial  Japan  during  World 
War  II.  Today,  due  to  persistent  feelings  of  resent¬ 
ment,  the  leaders  of  these  two  countries  are  report¬ 
edly  "barely  on  speaking  terms."12  The  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  likely  result  in  widespread  bitterness 
toward  the  nuclear  user  among  individuals  in  the 
target  country.  As  a  result,  once  two  countries  fight  a 
nuclear  war,  they  are  likely  to  fight  again  in  the  future. 
The  consequences  of  nuclear  use  for  international  con¬ 
flict,  therefore,  could  persist  long  after  fighting  in  the 
nuclear  war  stops.  Nuclear  use  could  severely  exacer¬ 
bate  an  existing  interstate  rivalry,  or  lead  to  the  onset 
of  a  new  one. 

Political  Blowback  for  the  Nuclear  User. 

The  preceding  discussion  highlights  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  nuclear  use  could  be  damaging  for 
international  security.  In  this  section,  I  focus  on  con¬ 
sequences  that  are  unique  to  the  nuclear  user.13 1  high- 
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lighted  the  most  direct  such  cost  previously:  the  user 
could  suffer  nuclear  or  conventional  retaliation  from 
the  target  or  from  third  parties.  Yet  the  possible  costs 
for  the  attacker  do  not  end  there.  A  state  that  carried 
out  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  experience 
other  kinds  of  political  blowback. 

A  leader  who  carries  out  a  nuclear  attack  could 
put  his  or  her  political  future  at  risk.  The  third  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  shatter  a  tradition  of  nuclear 
nonuse  that  has  persisted  for  decades,  a  point  that  I 
will  revisit  in  the  subsequent  section.  Other  countries 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  threatened  by  the  nuclear 
user's  actions.  They  may  seek  to  remove  him  or  her 
from  power  through  a  foreign  imposed  regime  change 
(FIRC).  In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  used  FIRCs 
to  punish  leaders  who  pursued  policies  that  were  in¬ 
imical  to  American  interests.  Washington  covertly  re¬ 
moved  Mohammad  Mosaddegh  from  power  in  Iran 
during  the  1950s,  and  attempted  to  eliminate  former 
Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  1960s,  to  cite  a  couple  of  particularly  infamous  ex¬ 
amples.  The  United  States  has  also  removed  foreign 
leaders  from  power  overtly,  as  in  the  case  of  Saddam 
Hussein  during  the  2003  Iraq  War.  It  is  not  too  hard 
to  imagine  that  a  leader  who  used  nuclear  weapons 
might  suffer  a  similar  fate.  International  actors  may  be 
unnecessary  to  remove  the  nuclear  user  from  power. 
The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  incite  domestic  un¬ 
rest,  possibly  triggering  a  domestic  revolt  that  forces 
the  nuclear  user  to  step  down. 

Using  nuclear  weapons  could  complicate  a  state's 
relations  with  friendly  nations.  Countries  often  strain 
their  alliance  relationships  when  they  take  aggressive 
actions.  For  example,  the  United  States  was  displeased 
when  British  and  French  troops  invaded  the  Suez 
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Canal  Zone  in  1956.  The  Soviet  Union  was  similarly 
alarmed  when  one  of  its  proteges,  North  Korea,  seized 
a  U.S.  military  vessel  known  as  the  USS  Pueblo  in  1968. 
Alliances  are  particularly  likely  to  become  strained 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  nuclear  escalation. 
Many  leaders  in  Western  Europe  were  incensed  by 
discussions  of  nuclear  use  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Korean  War  (1953),  the  Indochina  War  (1954),  and 
the  Berlin  crises  (1958-1959  and  1961).  Former  Soviet 
leader  Nikita  Khrushchev  likewise  became  deeply 
concerned  when  Fidel  Castro  privately  advocated  for 
preventive  nuclear  strikes  against  the  United  States 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  As  a  result  of  this 
episode,  Khrushchev  believed  that  he  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  trust  Castro.  When  the  crisis  ended,  the  Soviets 
removed  their  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  Cuba 
(the  existence  of  which  the  United  States  did  not  know 
about  at  the  time)  that  they  had  initially  intended  to 
keep  on  the  island.  Castro's  mercurial  behavior  thus 
cost  him  the  weapons  that  could  have  been  vital  to 
his  security.  The  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could 
have  profound  effects  on  alliance  relationships.  Allies 
may  turn  their  backs  on  the  nuclear  user  or,  at  the  very 
least,  lose  confidence  in  that  state.  The  nuclear  user 
may  be  left  with  few,  if  any,  friends. 

In  addition  to  causing  a  state  to  lose  friends,  us¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  may  create  enemies.  Other  states 
may  align  against  the  nuclear  user,  seeking  to  con¬ 
tain  that  state  in  the  long  term.  Countries  often  form 
military  alliances  to  counter  common  threats.14  As  the 
old  adage  goes,  an  enemy  of  an  enemy  is  a  friend. 
Because  other  countries  are  likely  to  find  a  state  that 
uses  nuclear  weapons  highly  threatening,  they  may 
unite  against  it  by  forging  formal  alliances.  By  gang¬ 
ing  up  on  the  nuclear  user  in  an  attempt  to  contain 
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it,  the  international  community  would  likely  frustrate 
the  user's  ability  to  pursue  its  interests  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy.  Imagine  if  China  used  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  a  future  crisis  with  one  of  its  regional  rivals. 
That  would  likely  change  the  way  that  many  states 
perceive  Beijing's  intentions,  causing  them  to  be  more 
wary  of  China's  rise  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Countries  in  Asia  might  therefore  actively  contain 
China,  to  meet  what  they  perceive  as  a  growing  threat. 
In  the  end,  China,  a  country  whose  grand  strategy  is 
based  partially  on  the  notion  of  a  "peaceful  rise,"  may 
end  up  worse  off  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  nuclear  user  could  also  become  internation¬ 
ally  isolated  in  other  ways.  Countries  might  levy 
harsh  economic  sanctions  against  that  state  or  termi¬ 
nate  commercial  ties  altogether.  It  is  also  conceivable 
that  states  might  sever  diplomatic  relations,  leaving 
the  nuclear  user  politically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Additionally,  being  labeled  as  a  pariah  could 
undermine  a  country's  international  influence. 

Damage  to  the  Nonproliferation  Regime. 

The  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  under¬ 
mine  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime.  As  noted 
above,  there  is  a  70-year  tradition  of  nuclear  nonuse. 
Countries  had  opportunities  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  including  some  of  those 
referenced  above,  but  they  refrained  from  doing  so 
each  time.  In  a  few  instances  —  notably  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  Soviet- Afghan  War— nuclear  powers  ac¬ 
cepted  defeat  before  using  their  nuclear  arsenals.  The 
persistent  absence  of  nuclear  use  has  led  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  "nuclear  taboo."15  This  taboo  brings  stability 
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to  world  politics  by  giving  states  greater  confidence 
that  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  unprovoked  nuclear 
attacks.  The  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  however, 
could  shatter  the  nuclear  taboo. 

Using  nuclear  weapons  a  third  time  might  set  a 
dangerous  precedent— namely,  that  it  is  acceptable 
to  use  atomic  bombs  to  resolve  interstate  disputes.16 
By  changing  the  rules  of  the  game,  nuclear  use  could 
make  future  nuclear  attacks  more  likely.  To  illustrate, 
consider  how  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  during  the 
1982  Falklands  War  might  have  affected  the  nuclear 
taboo.  Britain  carried  nuclear  weapons  — specifically 
nuclear  depths  bombs  — to  the  South  Atlantic  after 
Argentina  occupied  the  disputed  Falkland  Islands. 
What  if  Britain  had  used  one  of  those  bombs,  either 
intentionally  or  accidentally?  Some  may  find  this  pos¬ 
sibility  farfetched,  but  if  it  had  happened,  it  may  have 
changed  the  way  that  countries  thought  about  nuclear 
weapons.  Up  until  that  point,  the  bomb  had  not  been 
used  in  war  for  37  years,  contributing  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  "responsible"  countries  do  not  use  such  a 
destructive  weapon.  However,  if  Britain  had  broken 
the  nuclear  taboo,  other  nuclear  powers  might  have 
believed  that  they  too  could  use  atomic  weapons. 
Nuclear  arsenals,  then,  may  have  come  to  play  a  big¬ 
ger  role  in  world  politics.  This  brings  me  to  a  related 
point. 

Nuclear  use  may  foment  nuclear  proliferation. 
One  effective  nonproliferation  strategy  is  to  make 
the  world  think  that  nuclear  weapons  are  utterly  use¬ 
less.  If  having  a  nuclear  arsenal  provides  no  benefits, 
why  would  anyone  want  to  build  one?  The  third 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  cultivate  the  opposite 
perception— that  possessing  the  bomb  allows  one  to 
get  their  way  in  international  relations.  This  was  one 
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unintended  consequence  of  the  nuclear  attacks  against 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  At  the  time,  most  observ¬ 
ers  believed  that  using  nuclear  weapons  helped  the 
United  States  end  the  Pacific  War  on  favorable  terms.17 
This  perception  fueled  widespread  interest  in  nuclear 
weapons,  particularly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  nuclear 
weapons  are  again  seen  as  useful  for  coercing  other 
states,  interest  in  atomic  arsenals  could  spike  globally. 

The  preceding  logic  assumes  that  states  desire  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  for  offensive  diplomatic  purposes;  and 
yet,  nuclear  arsenals  are  useful  primarily  for  defense.18 
Even  status  quo  oriented  countries,  then,  might  seek 
nuclear  weapons  following  their  third  use.  Those 
states  might  do  so  to  protect  themselves  from  nuclear 
blackmail  or  nuclear  attacks.  History  shows  that  coun¬ 
tries  sometimes  launch  nuclear  weapons  programs 
after  they  are  faced  with  perceived  nuclear  threats. 
During  the  1950s,  for  instance,  the  United  States  bran¬ 
dished  its  nuclear  arsenal  in  two  crises  with  China  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait.  This  caused  officials  in  Beijing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  vulnerable  to  U.S.  pressure  in  the 
absence  of  a  nuclear  deterrent.  As  the  Chinese  official 
statement  issued  after  its  first  nuclear  test  in  1964  stat¬ 
ed,  China  became  a  nuclear  weapons  state  to  "oppose 
the  U.S.  imperialist  policy  of  nuclear  blackmail  and 
nuclear  threats."19  The  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
could  cultivate  a  sense  of  vulnerability  in  nonnuclear 
countries,  similar  to  what  China  felt  in  the  1950s,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  seek  a  nuclear  arsenal.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  China's  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  a  future  crisis  with  Taiwan,  for  example,  might  mo¬ 
tivate  some  of  the  other  countries  with  whom  Beijing 
has  ongoing  disputes  —  Brunei,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Ma¬ 
laysia,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam— to  go 
nuclear. 
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There  are,  of  course,  significant  costs  associated 
with  building  nuclear  weapons.  In  some  cases,  launch¬ 
ing  a  bomb  program  may  harm  a  state's  security.  As 
underscored  by  Israel's  attacks  against  Iraq  (1981)  and 
Syria  (2007),  countries  suspected  of  pursuing  the  bomb 
may  be  vulnerable  to  preventive  military  strikes.  Some 
states  might  therefore  hesitate  to  proliferate  even  if 
the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  leaves  them  feeling 
threatened.  They  may  instead  opt  for  another  strategy: 
building  the  technical  capacity  to  proliferate  without 
actually  building  nuclear  bombs.  This  strategy,  known 
as  "nuclear  hedging,"  allows  a  state  to  build  a  crude 
bomb  quickly  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  It  is  a  potentially 
attractive  path  because  it  allows  a  country  to  have  its 
cake  (by  being  able  to  proliferate  quickly  if  necessary) 
and  eat  it  too  (by  skirting  some  of  the  costs  associated 
with  pursuing  nuclear  weapons).  Some  have  argued 
that  this  is  precisely  the  strategy  that  Iran  is  adopting 
today;  Japan  is  another  state  believed  to  be  engaging 
in  nuclear  hedging.20  If  states  opt  for  this  approach,  the 
third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  lead  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  advanced  nuclear  capabilities.  Countries  may 
not  immediately  weaponize  those  capabilities,  but  the 
presence  of  additional  "latent  nuclear  powers"  could 
undermine  international  security.21 

Another  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  weaken  key 
international  institutions,  like  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif¬ 
eration  Treaty  (NPT).  The  NPT  allows  five  countries 
to  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  requires  everyone 
else  to  give  up  the  nuclear  option.  Many  scholars  and 
policymakers  credit  the  treaty  with  restraining  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  early-1960s, 
then-President  John  F.  Kennedy  famously  predicted 
that  15  or  20  countries  could  build  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  coming  2  decades.  Yet,  after  the  NPT  entered 
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into  force  in  1970,  only  four  states  proliferated:  India, 
North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  According 
to  NPT  advocates,  many  more  countries  would  have 
proliferated  if  the  treaty  had  not  been  created.  Today, 
the  NPT  has  near-universal  membership:  all  but  four 
countries  are  members.22  However,  the  third  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  cause  states  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty,  which  is  within  their  right  per  Article  X  of 
the  agreement,  so  long  as  they  provide  90  days  ad¬ 
vanced  notice.  Countries  who  seek  nuclear  weapons, 
alternatively,  could  remain  in  the  treaty  and  cheat  on 
their  NPT  commitment.  Either  way,  the  glue  that  held 
the  nonproliferation  regime  together  for  more  than  40 
years  may  no  longer  hold,  following  the  third  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  discussion  in  this  section  so  far  assumes  that 
the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  negatively 
affect  the  nonproliferation  regime.  It  is  also  possible, 
and  somewhat  paradoxical,  that  nuclear  use  would 
result  in  a  stronger  regime.  The  international  commu¬ 
nity  often  reacts  to  disasters  by  instituting  sweeping 
reforms.  Most  of  the  major  improvements  to  the  non¬ 
proliferation  regime  since  1970  resulted  from  crises  of 
confidence  in  existing  measures.  India's  nuclear  test 
in  1974  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Nuclear  Suppliers 
Group  (NSG),  a  cartel  designed  to  regulate  trade  in 
nuclear  technology  and  materials.  Iraq's  violations  of 
the  NPT  prior  to  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War  caused 
the  international  community  to  give  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  the  main  enforcer 
of  the  NPT,  more  teeth  through  the  1997  Additional 
Protocol.  In  addition,  the  international  community 
sought  to  strengthen  global  export  controls  by  pass¬ 
ing  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  1540 
after  the  public  exposure  of  the  A.  Q.  Khan  network, 
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a  Pakistani-based  operation  that  supplied  nuclear 
weapon-related  technology  to  Iran,  Libya,  and  North 
Korea.  As  these  examples  illustrate,  sweeping  reforms 
are  sometimes  possible  in  a  time  of  crisis.  The  third 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  no  doubt  be  horrific. 
It  might,  therefore,  create  a  broad  international  con¬ 
sensus  to  strengthen  nonproliferation  norms  in  an 
attempt  to  lower  the  odds  that  the  bomb  would  be 
used  a  fourth  time.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  third 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  good  thing.  The 
negative  consequences  would  outweigh  any  marginal 
improvement  in  the  nonproliferation  regime  resulting 
from  nuclear  use. 

Erosion  of  Democracy. 

Political  theorists  and  international  lawyers  have 
long  recognized  that  war  can  undermine  democratic 
governance  —  especially  civil  liberties.  In  times  of  war, 
leaders  sometimes  face  pressures  to  degrade  individ¬ 
ual  freedoms  in  the  name  of  protecting  state  security. 
As  one  British  lawyer  put  it,  "it's  always  the  case  that 
the  flame  of  civil  liberties  burns  less  brightly  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  smoke  from  bombed  buses  and  tube 
trains."23  Former  U.S.  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
example,  famously  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  during  the  American  Civil  War,  denying  detainees 
the  right  to  challenge  unlawful  imprisonment.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  former  U.S.  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  gave  the  military  authority 
to  remove  Japanese- Americans  from  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States.  And,  more  recently,  civil  liberties 
declined  in  the  United  States  following  the  American 
response  to  the  9/11  attacks.  Measures  taken  by  Wash¬ 
ington  to  prevent  future  terrorist  attacks  —  such  as  the 
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passage  of  the  Patriot  Act  — had  the  consequence  of 
reducing  individual  freedoms.  As  these  examples  un¬ 
derscore,  war  can  put  democratic  values  at  risk  in  the 
short-term. 

War  may  also  have  enduring,  long-term  effects  on 
civil  liberties,  although  this  point  is  more  widely  con¬ 
tested  in  academic  literature.  Measures  that  are  put 
in  place  during  times  of  emergency,  according  to  one 
line  of  thinking,  persist  long  after  the  fighting  stops. 
Ronald  Krebs  aptly  characterizes  this  view: 

temporary  states  of  emergency  become  permanent, 
emergency  measures  are  incorporated  into  ordinary 
law,  authorities  employ  emergency  powers  in  every¬ 
day  situations,  and  populations'  civil  liberties  base¬ 
lines  adjust  to  new  realities.24 

Others  challenge  this  argument.  Measures  that  are  im¬ 
posed  during  times  of  war,  they  argue,  are  lifted  when 
peace  returns.25  Several  historical  cases  support  this 
view:  The  United  States,  for  instance,  reinstated  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  once  the  civil  war  ended  (although  former 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  temporarily  suspended  it 
again  in  some  places  during  Reconstruction). 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  long-term  effects  of  war 
on  democracy  are  positive.  An  executive's  erosion  of 
democracy  during  wartime  could  prompt  a  domestic 
backlash  once  fighting  stops,  leading  to  new  measures 
that  reign-in  executive  power.  Some  scholars  point 
to  the  U.S.  experience  with  the  Vietnam  War  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  notion.26  When  the  war  ended.  Congress 
passed  the  War  Powers  Resolution  (1973),  making 
it  more  difficult  for  the  President  to  send  U.S.  forces 
abroad  without  congressional  consent. 

How  might  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in¬ 
fluence  democracy?  There  is  a  general  consensus  that 
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civil  liberties  are  more  likely  to  erode  when  states  face 
intense  threats.27  A  nuclear  attack  would  likely  trig¬ 
ger  a  sense  of  extreme  panic  in  the  target  country.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  target  would  face  pressure 
to  prioritize  security  above  all  else.  When  the  conflict 
ended,  the  target  might  continue  to  impose  restrictions 
on  civil  liberties  to  forestall  future  nuclear  attacks. 

The  bomb's  third  use  might  also  erode  democracy 
in  states  other  than  the  target—  particularly  in  those 
countries  that  could  be  vulnerable  to  nuclear  strikes. 
Once  the  tradition  of  nuclear  nonuse  is  broken,  all 
states  might  change  their  views  on  the  likelihood  that 
they  could  suffer  a  nuclear  attack.  Given  their  obvi¬ 
ous  incentive  to  avoid  atomic  strikes,  states  may  in¬ 
stitute  new  measures  to  protect  themselves.  One  pos¬ 
sibility  is  that  countries  would  give  executives  more 
sweeping-powers,  potentially  at  the  risk  of  individual 
liberties,  institutional  checks  and  balances,  and  other 
hallmarks  of  democratic  governance.  Imagine  if  Rus¬ 
sia  launched  a  nuclear  attack  against  Ukraine  (leav¬ 
ing  aside  judgments  about  whether  this  is  conceiv¬ 
able  or  not).  Following  such  an  attack,  Russia's  other 
rivals  might  come  to  believe  that  they  are  vulnerable 
to  nuclear  strikes.  In  addition,  states  that  are  enemies 
of  nuclear  powers  other  than  Russia  would  probably 
face  a  heightened  sense  of  insecurity.  If  Russia  used 
nuclear  weapons  against  Ukraine,  for  example,  Japan 
and  South  Korea  might  fear  that  North  Korea  would 
be  emboldened  to  follow  suit  against  them.  The  poten¬ 
tial  victims  of  future  nuclear  attacks  would  naturally 
seek  to  enhance  their  security,  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
may  weaken  their  commitments  to  democracy. 
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FACTORS  THAT  MIGHT  INFLUENCE 
THE  POLITICAL  EFFECTS  OF  NUCLEAR  USE 


We  cannot  know  for  certain,  as  noted  previously, 
what  would  happen  if  there  is  another  nuclear  at¬ 
tack.  Some  of  the  consequences  identified  above  may 
emerge  following  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
but  others  may  not.  Whether  costs  materialize  —  and 
the  degree  to  which  they  do  so  — will  depend  on  a 
wide  variety  of  considerations.  This  section  focuses  on 
some  of  the  relevant  factors.  I  identify  the  five  "W's"  — 
who,  what,  when,  where,  and  why  —  of  nuclear  third 
use  that  could  shape  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
above  political  costs. 

Factor  #1:  Who  Uses  Nuclear  Weapons? 

The  characteristics  of  the  nuclear  user  could  play 
an  important  role.  How  powerful  that  state  is,  for 
example,  may  affect  the  price  that  it  pays  for  using 
nuclear  bombs.  A  superpower,  like  the  United  States 
today,  may  be  relatively  insulated  from  political  blow- 
back.  Other  states  might  be  deterred  from  launching 
retaliatory  strikes  against  the  United  States,  for  fear 
of  provoking  a  broader  conflict  that  they  would  likely 
lose.  By  contrast,  potential  punishers  of  the  nuclear 
user  may  be  less  worried  about  military  escalation  if 
they  are  dealing  with  a  non-superpower.  The  relative 
"rogueness"  of  the  nuclear  user  would  also  be  im¬ 
portant.  For  a  state  that  is  largely  cut  off  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  community  already  — for  example.  North 
Korea  —  any  additional  isolation  they  might  suffer  as  a 
result  of  using  nuclear  weapons  could  be  trivial.  Nu¬ 
clear  use,  therefore,  may  be  less  costly  for  those  states. 
Yet,  for  a  country  like  China  that  is  heavily  integrated 
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in  the  global  economy,  economic  sanctions  could  have 
a  devastating  effect. 

Some  of  the  preceding  discussion  implies  that  the 
nuclear  user  would  be  a  country.  However,  this  need 
not  be  the  case.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that  the  third 
user  of  nuclear  weapons  could  be  a  terrorist  group. 
Whether  the  user  is  a  country  or  not  would  likely  mat¬ 
ter  when  it  comes  to  the  political  fallout  of  a  nuclear 
attack,  a  point  on  which  I  will  elaborate  later. 

Factor  #2:  What  Is  Targeted? 

What  the  nuclear  user  destroys  in  an  attack  would 
also  influence  the  political  costs.  Launching  an  attack 
against  a  city  that  kills  100,000  or  more  civilians  is  one 
thing.  Using  tactical  bombs  on  the  battlefield  against 
an  advancing  army  is  another.  Yet  another  is  bombing 
a  remote  "hardened"  target  that  results  in  relatively 
few  casualties.  The  international  community  would 
likely  deplore  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  states 
would  probably  react  the  strongest  to  countervalue 
targeting.  Thus,  the  political  costs  —  especially  the 
blowback  for  the  nuclear  user— would  likely  be  great¬ 
est  in  cases  where  a  state  deliberately  targets  civilians. 

Factor  #3:  When  Are  Nuclear  Weapons  Used? 

When  a  state  launches  a  nuclear  attack  is  another 
significant  factor.  It  matters,  in  particular,  whether 
nuclear  use  occurs  during  an  ongoing  war  or  in 
peacetime.  Even  conventional  preventive  attacks  are 
controversial,  as  underscored  by  the  2003  Iraq  War. 
A  bolt  from  the  blue  nuclear  attack  would  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  violation  of  a  longstanding  interna¬ 
tional  norm.  Such  an  incident  could  draw  extreme 
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ire  from  other  states,  thus  increasing  the  costs  for  the 
attacker.  Things  might  be  different  if  the  third  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted 
conventional  war.  The  political  costs  for  the  attacker, 
then,  may  be  somewhat  reduced  in  those  cases,  even 
if  the  blowback  is  still  severe.  Think,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  about  the  U.S.  attack  on  Hiroshima  vis- 
a-vis  a  hypothetical  preventive  nuclear  strike  against 
Tokyo  in  1940. 

Factor  #4:  Where  Is  the  Bomb  Used? 

Against  whom  an  attacker  uses  nuclear  weapons 
could  influence  the  consequences  of  nuclear  use  for 
world  politics.  Whether  the  target  possesses  nuclear 
weapons  is  one  critical  consideration.  If  the  target  is 
nonnuclear,  the  potential  for  nuclear  escalation  de¬ 
clines.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  non-military 
costs  for  the  attacker  could  increase.  Using  the  bomb 
against  a  nonnuclear  state  could  be  seen  as  particular¬ 
ly  reprehensible,28  and  might  trigger  a  stiffer  response 
from  the  international  community.  If  the  target  also 
possesses  the  bomb,  there  is  a  higher  probability  of 
nuclear  retaliation.  Those  scenarios,  then,  are  poten¬ 
tially  more  dangerous  for  international  security.  Yet 
the  non-military  costs  might  decline  slightly,  as  others 
are  less  likely  to  perceive  the  attack  as  an  attempt  to 
bully  a  defenseless  country. 

The  target's  ability  to  cope  with  a  nuclear  attack 
might  also  be  significant.  Several  of  the  political  costs 
discussed  previously  may  be  worse  when  the  target 
is  unstable.  In  particular,  countries  that  are  already 
prone  to  political  violence  would  probably  be  more 
prone  to  civil  war  following  a  nuclear  attack.  On  top 
of  this,  unstable  countries,  which  are  also  likely  to  be 
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underdeveloped,  may  be  relatively  helpless  when  it 
comes  to  addressing  the  fallout  from  a  nuclear  attack. 
Life  in  a  developed  country  would  almost  certainly 
be  chaotic  after  a  nuclear  strike,  too.  However,  a  state 
with  the  capacity  to  at  least  partially  deal  with  an 
emergency  might  be  able  to  lessen  refugee  problems 
and  other  environmental  issues,  although  these  prob¬ 
lems  would  still  be  acute.  Therefore,  conflict  might 
more  likely  diffuse  when  the  target  is  weak  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Pakistan)  than  when  it  is  strong  (for  example, 
the  United  States). 

Factor  #5:  Why  Are  Nuclear  Weapons  Used? 

The  reason  a  state  would  use  nuclear  weapons 
represents  a  fifth  key  consideration.  The  third  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  deliberate  or  accidental. 
Indeed,  many  plausible  nuclear  attack  scenarios  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  and  today  involve  non-authorized 
nuclear  use.  It  was  possible  that  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  for  instance,  a  local  Soviet  commander 
in  Cuba  could  have  fired  a  nuclear  weapon  without 
explicit  authorization  from  Moscow.  If  the  third  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  occurs  due  to  the  actions  of  a  rogue 
military  officer,  the  nature  of  the  political  costs  could 
change  dramatically.  For  example,  international  at¬ 
tention  might  be  focused  on  how  to  better  secure  ex¬ 
isting  nuclear  arsenals,  rather  than  on  how  to  punish 
the  nuclear  user.  This  does  not  imply,  of  course,  that  a 
nuclear  user  would  be  absolved  of  any  and  all  respon¬ 
sibility  simply  because  an  attack  was  accidental. 

When  attacks  are  deliberate,  the  intentions  of  the  at¬ 
tacker  also  matter.  First,  it  makes  a  difference  whether 
others  perceive  its  aims  as  offensive  or  defensive.  Most 
deliberate  uses  of  nuclear  weapons  that  one  can  imag- 
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ine  serve  a  coercive  purpose:  The  attacker  hopes  to 
change  the  behavior  of  the  target  by  inflicting  massive 
amounts  of  punishment,  or  impose  its  will  militarily. 
However,  not  all  coercive  uses  of  nuclear  weapons  are 
the  same.  In  some  cases,  the  attacker  seeks  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante.  Using  nuclear  weapons  to  restore 
stability  to  a  system  that  was  challenged  by  a  revi¬ 
sionist  power  may  be  viewed  as  more  acceptable  than 
launching  a  nuclear  attack  entirely  for  offensive  pur¬ 
poses.  Consider  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  tried  to  force  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait, 
first  with  diplomacy  and  then  with  military  force.  Yet 
the  international  community  did  not  view  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  aggressor.  Most  observers  recognized  that 
the  United  States  was  responding  to  Saddam's  unpro¬ 
voked  invasion  and  occupation  of  a  largely  defense¬ 
less  neighbor.  In  this  type  of  case,  nuclear  use  may  be 
less  costly  than  when  the  attacker's  aims  are  perceived 
as  offensive,  as  in  the  2003  invasion  of  Iraq  (note  that 
there  is  some  overlap  here  with  factor  #3). 

Second,  the  attacker's  specific  goals  are  also  rel¬ 
evant.  Other  countries  would  probably  respond  dif¬ 
ferently  to  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  based  on 
the  stakes  for  the  attacker.  If  the  attacker  is  fighting  for 
its  survival,  and  especially  if  it  was  attacked  first,  oth¬ 
ers  might  understand  why  it  resorted  to  the  nuclear 
option,  potentially  lessening  their  willingness  to  re¬ 
taliate  diplomatically,  politically,  or  economically.  By 
contrast,  others  may  have  a  hard  time  empathizing 
with  a  state  that  used  nuclear  weapons  in  pursuit  of 
an  important  but  non-vital  objective,  like  forcing  the 
target  to  hand  over  disputed  territory. 
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CONCLUSION:  THE  ROLE  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  IN  WORLD  POLITICS 


Two  points  about  the  consequences  of  nuclear  use 
are  worth  underscoring.  First,  many  of  the  political  ef¬ 
fects  discussed  in  this  chapter  —  for  example,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  conflict  escalation  —  are  straightforward,  but 
others  are  less  obvious.  The  effects  of  nuclear  use  for 
democracy  and  civil  war,  in  particular,  have  received 
relatively  little  attention  in  the  literature.  These  things 
might  seem  trivial  when  compared  to  the  loss  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  civilians.  At  the  same  time,  we 
risk  underestimating  the  effects  of  nuclear  use  by  ne¬ 
glecting  the  political  costs  of  an  atomic  attack.  This 
chapter  represents  a  modest  attempt  to  discuss  some 
of  the  main  political  consequences;  there  are  no  doubt 
others  that  I  have  not  identified. 

Second,  there  is  important  variation  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  costs  of  nuclear  use.  All  uses  of  atomic  bombs  are 
not  created  equal,  even  if  they  produce  similar  human 
costs.  Both  a  Pakistani  tactical  nuclear  attack  against 
advancing  Indian  conventional  forces  in  a  future  war, 
and  a  North  Korean  nuclear  attack  on  Seoul  launched 
in  response  to  a  mistaken  false  warning  of  an  incom¬ 
ing  American  missile  attack,  for  example,  would  pro¬ 
duce  horrific  consequences,  but  they  would  likely  af¬ 
fect  world  politics  in  different  ways.  The  "five  W's"  of 
nuclear  use  discussed  in  this  chapter  offers  a  frame¬ 
work  for  understanding  how  the  political  costs  might 
vary. 

More  generally,  the  analysis  in  this  chapter  speaks 
to  the  tradition  of  nuclear  nonuse.29  Everyone  un¬ 
derstands  that  a  nuclear  attack  would  be  devastat¬ 
ing  for  the  target.  However,  my  analysis  reaffirms 
that  the  third  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  also  be 
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quite  costly  for  the  attacker.  A  state  that  launched  a 
nuclear  attack  would  probably  suffer  enormous  po¬ 
litical  blowback,  and  would  do  great  damage  to  the 
nonproliferation  regime  (which  is  damaging  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  attacker  cares  about  limiting  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons).  These  costs  help  explain  why 
countries  have  refrained  from  using  nuclear  weapons 
in  war  since  1945,  although  moral  considerations  also 
play  an  important  role. 

In  addition,  this  chapter  has  implications  for  the 
benefits  that  states  derive  (and  do  not  gain)  from 
possessing  a  nuclear  arsenal.  Some  have  argued  that 
atomic  arsenals  are  useful  tools  of  coercion  and  intim¬ 
idation.30  Nuclear  weapons,  according  to  this  line  of 
thinking,  have  benefits  that  extend  well  beyond  deter¬ 
rence.  States  can  extract  concessions  more  effectively 
or  impose  their  will  on  others  simply  by  raising  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Others  have  challenged 
this  view,  arguing  that  nuclear  weapons  have  little 
utility  beyond  deterring  military  conflict.31  The  reason 
is  simple:  It  is  difficult  to  make  nuclear  threats  cred¬ 
ible  when  the  potential  attacker's  aims  are  compellent 
in  nature  (as  opposed  to  deterrent).  Recognizing  that 
there  is  variation  in  the  costs  of  nuclear  use  for  the 
challenger  helps  us  understand  why  nuclear  weapons 
may  be  useful  for  some  political  purposes  and  not 
others.  Consider  a  hypothetical  scenario  where  China 
decides  to  attack  Japan's  third  largest  city,  Osaka, 
after  escalating  conventional  engagements  over  the 
Senkaku  Islands.  The  costs  for  the  attacker  are  great¬ 
est  in  this  case  because  nuclear  use  occurred  for  offen¬ 
sive  purposes  during  a  crisis  in  which  the  attacker's 
national  survival  was  not  at  stake.  This  is  partially 
why  this  scenario  is  quite  unlikely  to  occur.  China  is 
unlikely  to  carry  out  a  strike  that  harms  its  strategic 
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interests  to  such  a  degree.  Japan  and  the  United  States 
would  recognize  this  at  the  outset,  and  they  are  likely 
to  dismiss  Beijing's  coercive  nuclear  threat  as  incred¬ 
ible.  China  thus  will  have  a  hard  time  wresting  away 
the  Senkakus  from  Japan  by  practicing  nuclear  coer¬ 
cion.  In  cases  like  this,  then,  states  are  unlikely  to  de¬ 
rive  much  political  utility  from  their  nuclear  arsenals. 
By  contrast,  in  deterrence,  the  costs  of  nuclear  use 
for  the  challenger  are  smaller,  and  the  stakes  may  be 
higher.  A  state's  threat  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  if  it 
is  invaded,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  credible.  Again, 
nuclear  weapons  may  deter,  but  they  generally  do  not 
compel.32 

Given  the  possible  political  costs  of  nuclear  use 
detailed  above,  states  would  do  well  to  take  further 
measures  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  third  use. 
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